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We have, from time to time. called attention in these pages to the new arrange- 





ments made in our better equipped colleges , for instruction in social science. We 
have almost the right to give the name of ** clinical instruction 
which have been tried in the universities at Baltimore and in Cambridge, and in 






shall ” to the methods 
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trent some of our other colleges. Their purpose is to give to the student an opportunity 






























for practical observation, and this purpose has been attained with a success which 
could hardly have been expected. 

The studies of Dr. Stanley Hall at Baltimore. and the plans by which he has in- 
terested his students in the observation of social problems in that city, have given a 
direction very important to the life of many men in the Johns Hopkins University. 
The careful and accurate work of Dr. Ely, and of other gentlemen in the same uni- 





skill- versity, belongs with the arrangements of Dr. Hall, and people interested have 
USUI learned to look to Baltimore for suggestion and encouragement in some of the most 
cipal difficult inquiries of our modern life. 

ze of In Harvard University, aside from the proper studies of political economy, as we 
r the have been in the habit of calling them, as pursued under the direction of a very 


ts of § strong staff of instruction, Dr. Francis G. Peabody, the Plummer Professor of Chris- 
oyess & tian Morals, conducts a department specially devoted to the study of social and phil- 
‘hom —— anthropic questions. We have once or twice published some extracts from the 
BS course of study pursued in his classes. We hope to have an opportunity soon to 
3 give a more complete account of them. 

Gentlemen and ladies, who have similar exercises to conduct, may be interested in 
seeing a few of the titles to these, oflered by the section under Dr. Peabody’s in- 


‘seal struction at a semi-annual examination. The following list gives the subjects of a 
' few taken quite at random from more than a hundred such papers. 
reo § ‘Charity in the Christian Church.” ** The treatment of the insane.’ This pa- 
uat- F per touches first on the History of the Treatment, and then in detail speaks of En- 
um- f glish and French Asylums, of Asylums in the United States, of the successive im- 
than provements in Asylums, of Buildings, of the Separation of Patients, of Management, 
7 of General Treatment and of Moral Treatment. We cite these details to show that 
ae: the line of instruction passes far beyond a superficial inquiry into the subjects consid- 
luse FP ered. « Working Men’s Clubs,” is the subject of another paper. ** Institutions for 
ithin fF) Defectives,” treating those for the Blind, Idiots and Feeble-minded, after personal vis- 
e or — its to the Massachusetts Institutions. ‘* The Problem of Divorce in Connecticut.” 
. The History of Divorce.” ** The Laws of Marriage and Divorce in the United 
aie > States.” ** Indian Education and its Results.” ‘+ Divorce Laws of Rhode Island.” 


_ “Easy attainment of Divorce.” ‘* Marriage and Divorce Laws of the State of New 
who — York.” «Facts about Divorce in Illinois.” ** The Charity Methods of the Roman 
Catholic Church.” 
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It will be seen at once, that such studies, engaging young men in detail, and often 
in personal observation of institutions of reform, enlarge under-graduate life very 
widely from the restrictions which we call those of a cloister. 


WE refer to these methods at present, not with the view of farther anticipating a 
full account of them, but rather to indicate to the heads of schools and to ministers 
of churches a similar line of observation, not so elaborate, which is naturally and 
easily followed out, in any community. In the large towns, it suggests itself as of. 
fering more than curious inquiry, but a field for active duty. Young people are, of 
course, quite ignorant of the world in which men and women are living all around 
them. The high school girl who called Mr. James Russell Lowell a ‘+ minister pen- 
itentiary to Spain” is to be pardoned so far as this, that no one had ever shown her 
what a real penitentiary was. The American girl, who is taken in Paris to sce the 
Hotel de Ville, or who at Frankfort has the portraits of the old German emperors 
shown to her, has never been taken to see the City Hall at New York or Albany or 
Boston. The girl who reads in the Bible what the Saviour says to those who had 
visited the prisoners in the prisons, and to those who had not, shudders as she recol- 
lects that, while she has passed the prison often, in her drives or in her walks, she never 
went into its doors. The boy at Sunday-school, who is invited to save his pennies, that 
the Sunday-school may present a library to the county poor-house, will give those pen- 
nies much more cordially if anybody has taken him and the rest of the class to the 
county poor-house, if he has seen the little pale-faced boys there, in their etlorts to 
play base-ball, and has formed some idea of what are the needs of the old men and 
women for whom the library is to be provided. 


Or, to speak in more detail, any teacher in a school will find that his pupils will 
be personally interested in any plans, which he can make for showing to them the 
conduct of the public charities of the neighborhood. And this is a part of the edu- 
cation in public spirit, which is so important if we are to have men and women vital- 
ly interested in the best direction of such affairs. An hour or two of a holiday ora 
half-holiday is well employed, if children are gaining some idea of the way in which 
the rest of the world lives. That is a dull teacher, who is not able, in the walk to 
and fro, to impress such young people with some idea of the motives which have 
led to the establishment of these institutions, and of the duty which belongs to. the 
more prosperous in their care of the bereaved and the unfortunate. Here is a line 
of home missionary observation which will readily lead to home missionary work. 
There is no danger of selfishness if, while we stimulate the divine principles in the 
life of the young, we show them the methods by which they may be of use to each 
other. 


Tue classes, which Professor Peabody directs in the study of charities and social re- 
form, have proved to be among the most popular in Harvard College. They were 
originally, as we suppose, conceived for the instruction of young gentlemen prepat- 
ing for the ministry, but, as they were opened to under-graduates, it was found that 
young men who intend to follow other professions are quite as much interested in 
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them as those who are technically called ministers. And this was to be expected, 
for, as the work of the church arranges itself with us, there is a Christian ministry 
devolving upon every boy and girl, and there is a natural desire to find out how the 
work of the ministry may be well done, and to avoid the faults which are so easily 
satirized, as well as the failures which must always be regretted. We have had an 
opportunity to examine the papers, some of them very carefully, which are prepared 
by the students in these classes. The most interesting thing about them is, that the 
subjects have evidently engaged the sympathy of the young writers, and have enlist- 
ed their hearts as well as their understandings. They thus become, not simply in- 
tellectual studies of processes in politics, but personal religious studies of the best 
way to work for the improvement of the world. 


THERE is certainly a new tide of interest in what we may call the poetry of our so- 
cial relations, and in their economics as well. Mr. O’Reilly satirized, with his ele- 
gant humor, the ‘* statistical Christ”? of the Gradgrinds, and Mr. Phillips Brooks, 
on his side, asks for such a hearty Christian union of men and women as shall avoid 
the ** philanthropy which makes us soft, and the political economy which makes us 
hard.” You do not expect to read a novel of to-day without coming across a dis- 
tressed crofter, or seamstress, or coal-heaver, and you do not read your newspaper 
without asking yourself whether you, personally, are or are not responsible for this or 
that failure in the machine, which the newspaper reports to you. In the flow of this 
tide of interest, our young people are involved as truly as their fathers and mothers. 
Teachers will find, what parents find, that the voung people are eager to know 
about the fortunes of their fellows, and, if they can, to be of use to them. Here is 
the secret of the popularity of Count Tolstoi’s stories, among the more intelligent of 
the readers of America to-day. True, the conditions of Russian life are very differ- 
ent from those of our life, the dangers and miseries which he describes are such as 
have no exact parallel with us, but his men and women are very human, and cur 
tears flow as freely for them as if they were our next neighbors. It is impossible to 
read without asking ourselves if, under our social conditions, there is any danger of 
kindred misery, even if it takes a different form. All this leads to high aspirations 
and brave resolutions on the part of those who read. It would be easy in any large 
community to form a Tolstoi Club of the young men and young women, who are de- 
termined to find out how the rest of the people in their town were living. In such a 
club, ** the carpenter would encourage the goldsmith, and the goldsmith would en- 
courage him who beat upon the anvil.” The seamstress would find herself in sim- 
ple relations with the wife of Herod’s steward, as the women in the Gospel times 
found themselves. Each would be able to give some light to each, as to the intrica- 
cies of our social condition, and the word ** Together” would prove to be the talis- 
man, as it has always proved, in some of the most critical of our social perplexities. 

There follows an advantage to the public institution visited, though it were only 
visited by the children of a Sunday-school class and its teacher. The dullness of the 
routine of the place is broken, by the arrival of five or six interested and curious chil- 
dren, and, for the moment at least, it does not go forward as a machine, but takes on 
some of the aspects of a hospitable home. It would be difficult to state in words, 
the advantages which the public institutions of the state of New York have received 
from the informal visits of the boards of inspectors, so arranged that ladies of charac- 
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ter, of position,and of intelligence feel that they have a right to carry their sympa- 


thy and their help to the management of 
citizen is responsible. A breath of fresh 


the corridors of a prison with every such visit. 
it is a sign that they need more visits of the same kind. 


what are, after all, charities, in which any 
air comes:into the wards of a hospital or 
If the keepers do not like the visit, 
If they are the right keep- 


ers they will only be glad of every manifestation of sympathy from those outside. 
e “ > a t 
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[.4 Report to the Assoc 


OuGuT the strong to help the weak? 
Ought the rich to help the poor? 

The answer is plain—yes. 

How shall it be done? 

The answer to that question is not so 
plain. 

Our fathers have tried in one way to 
answer it. Give the poor plenty of mon- 
ey, they thought, give them food and 
clothing, give to every one who asks; 
and for fear people should not give enough, 
make poor-laws by which the tax-gather- 
er shall collect money from every well-to- 
do citizen, and from that fund, each fami- 
ly, whose earnings do not supply their 
Surely our fa- 
thers must have felt that they had answered 


needs, shall be helped. 


the question wisely and well. 

But what happened! they found that 
the people whose wants they tried to re- 
lieve remained as needy as ever. The 
Much as 
they gave, they never seemed to give 
And year by year the number 


hungry still cried for bread. 


enough. 
asking alms grew greater. 

By and by people began to ask, ‘* Why 
** Why are all these peo- 


” 


is this so?” 
ple unable to earn their own living? 
*» What makes the poor so poor?”” ** Do 
our alms really help them?” Modern 
charity has been long studying to find an- 
swers to these questions. That study 
has made plain, at least, two causes of the 
evil. 

First, at bottom the cause of poverty 
is usually some defect of character. The 


ated Charities of Boston.) 


thrifty and energetic and temperate rare- 
ly have toask publicalms. When illness 
or bad fortune overtakes them, they have 
generally managed to save enough in pros- 
perous times to provide for the rainy day. 
And if a man is worthy and really needs 
a helping hand, he is apt to find a friend 
or neighbor to lend him enough to tide 
With 


people, poverty is a temporary condition 


him over the hard place. such 
and is clearly marked off from pauper- 
Where 
invariably find that laziness, shiftlessness, 
intemperance, or some form of mental in- 
Take 


a man who is lazy and shiftless, who cares 


ism. you find pauperism, you 


competence, has been its parent. 


only to earn a bare living and who spends 
most of his wages at the liquor shop: it 
illness or hard times comes to him, he ts 
from 
The same causes which produced his de- 
pendence tend to make it permanent. 
When lhe finds that his prosperous neigh- 
bors are willing to provide for his family, 
he is too apt to let them do so. Why 
should he care to work to buy his chil- 


reduced poverty to dependence. 


dren food and clothes, when he finds that 
he can get them for nothing for the ask- 
ing? From a poor man he sinks into a 
pauper, and his children are taught to 
And 
society, which carelessly gave the family 
the things which they could and should 
have earned for themselves, has helped to 
make them so. Society has encouraged 
the lack of character which was the orig- 


grow up to be beggars and tramps. 
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inal cause of the poverty. Its *‘ help,” 
therefore, has been no help but a hin- 
drance. It has made the family poorer 
than they would have been had not socie- 
ty tried to help them. 


And so we find that the second cause of 


poverty is alms-giving. 
Relief is usually given in one of three 


forms: I. In almshouses and _institu- 
tions. II. In doles given to the poor in 


their own homes, from money raised from 
the taxes, known as out-door relief. III. 
In private charity. 

Now it is plain that even if people’s 
poverty is their own fault. we cannot let 
them die of starvation in our very sight. 
But it is found that people object very 
much to going into institutions. even the 
lazy would usually .rather work, than be 
supported in an almshouse. So it hap- 
pens that offering such relief to the poor 
is, to most people, but a temptation to be 
supported by charity rather than to sup- 
port themselves. 

How Do 
people find that so disagreeable that they 
On the contrary, 


is it about out-door relief? 


try to avoid taking it? 
many people find it a very comfortable 
way to eke out their earnings ; they would 
rather be provided for by charity, during 
sickness or the dull season of work, than 
be forced to save money to provide for 
Relief to the able-bodied in 
their homes is just so much added to their 


themselves. 
incomes, without labor. To precisely the 
extent to which relief is given, the recip- 
ients are better off than if they tried to 
live entirely by their earnings. Out-door 
relief is found, not only to fail to do the 
thing’ it should; it really increases the 
evils it seeks to reduce. As long as we 
continue it, we are educating people to 
habits of shiftlessness and dependence. 
Such a system, instead of relieving the 
poor, simply manufactures paupers. 

Are then all the poor. unless they go 
Such 
a policy would be plainly impossible ; it 


into almshouses, to go unrelieved ? 


would force many persons to become en- 
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tirely dependent who, if left outside, could 
with the aid of occasional help, support 
themselves. Their independence would 
thus, it might be argued, be more injured 
than by the receipt of out-door relief, and 
the expense to the tax-payers would be 
increased. Also many people need help 
whom it would be cruel to force into an 
All that we grant; but does 
it follow that public out-door relief is nec- 
No; for there is left a third 
means of relief-giving, namely. private 


almshouse. 
essary? 


charity. 

Private charity, it is found, does not de- 
moralize the recipient as much as do pub- 
licalms. People hesitate more to apply 
to an individual or a private charitable so- 
ciety than to the overseers of the poor. 
They feel private charity to be an obliga- 
tion; while help from the public purse 
they soon learn to regard as a right. 
Moreover, the poor cannot count on priv- 
ate charity so surely; it cannot be drawn 
upon indefinitely, and it thus contains 
within itself a check to its extension and 
abuse. Any one would know if he were 
asked to double his charitable contribu- 
tions: how many know if the poor-rate 
has been greater or less any given year? 
Private citizens have their own aflairs to 
attend to. and cannot overlook the details 
Whether the 
poor-rate is carefully or lavishly spent 
In- 


of the public expenditure. 


rests solely with the overseers, In 
dianapolis, Indiana, previous to 1876, it 
was customary to distribute about $go.- 
Af- 
ter that date, a new overseer found $§,- 
000 it vear sufficient. 

Now it is plain that either $go,000 a 
year was a great deal too much, or $8,- 
little. But how 
many of the tax-payers knew even the 


000 a year in public out-door relief. 


000 a great deal too 


factsof thecase? Moreover, private char- 
ity is actuated by higher motives than is 
public relief: it is, therefore, mere apt to 


study the real good of the poor. In dis- 


pensing private charity, people can and 
should know to whom the alms are giv- 
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en, and what eflect they have upon the 
character of the recipients. Indiscrimi- 
nate alms-giving is always bad; private 
charity, being more directly from indi- 
vidual to individual, is more easily made 
discriminating. The poor, to be wisely 
helped, must not be considered as a class. 
but as individual human beings. No two 
are ever in quite the same conditions or 
need quite the same help. To give alms 
wisely. personal relations 
such relations as can be attained only by 
friendly visiting ; and these visitors can eas- 


are essential, 


ily co-operate with any private relief-giving 
society, or with individual benevolence. 
Not that the alms should come from the 
visitor; indeed it is usually found best 
that a visitor should not be likewise an 
alms-giver; it is astonishing how certain- 
ly the relation of Lady Bountiful and ben- 
eficiary, prevents a simple confidence and 
friendliness. In most of the cases which 
may seem to be exceptions, it will be 
found that the relation of friendship was 
well established, before the visitor became 
likewise an alms-giver. And this insist- 
ence, that friendly visiting shall always ac- 
company and guide alms-giving, is the 
key note of modern charity. 

But while all this may be granted, it 
may be asked, if leading the needy to look 
solely to private charity for aid would not 
impose too great a burden upon the char- 
itable? No, for in places where public 
out-cdoor relief has been given up, private 
charity has generally proved easily able to 
meet all demands upon it. Indeed, in 
several instances the demand on_ private 
charity did not at all increase. This may 
seem a paradox, but it was found to be a 
fact. In three separate instances the ex- 
periment has recently been tried, and the 
result was, not increased calls upon the 
charitable. not increased suffering among 
the poor, but a decrease in the need of the 


poor for help. 

The following figures are instructive as 
illustrating the liability of public alms to 
In the city of Brooklyn, New 


abuse. 
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York, it had long been the custom te give 
out-door relief. During the years 1875- 
’86-’87, an average of over $119,000 was 
annually distributed. In 1878 coal was 
given, but no other out-door relief and 
after that year, no out-door relief of any 
kind was given. During these years, the 
numbers in the almshouse and _ hospital 


were: 
In 1875. 876 out-door relief given 
“ 1876. shor“ 5 5 ; 
© 677 ae: lee “ Ks 
1878 . . 1,371 only coal given. 
“ 1879. - 1,389 xo out-door relief given 
“ 1880. sop = - 
“ 386 . wae eS UF es 


But, it may be asked, was there not 
great suflering among the poor and a great 
burden thrown private charity? 
Quite the contrary; although additional 
funds were guaranteed to the Society for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, the 
demands on it were actually smaller than 


upon 


usual. 
The figures are: 


In 1875. $24,383 out-door relief given, 

“ 3676. 22,964 “ = Pi as 
1877 . oS  _—e 7 
1878 . 21,458 only coal given. 
1879 . 20,821 no relief given. 

“ 1880 aa ' 


The same experiment of stopping out- 
door relief was tried in Philadelphia, and 
with a similar result, no increase of suf- 
fering and no increased demand upon pri- 
vate charity. The experience was the 
same in Castleton, Richmond Co., N. Y., 
a town with a population of 12,679 souls: 
previous to 1879 from $1,500 to $3,000 
was annually given in public alms, and 
there were from 100 to 300 persons on the 
pauper list. After 1879, not one cent 
Was given in out-door relief, and the re- 
sult was. less idleness, and a smaller pro- 
portion of poor trom Castleton in the 
county almshouse, than from the other 
towns in the county where out-door relief 
still prevailed. 

It is not claimed, however, that this 
experience would be universal. There 
were, no doubt. certain local causes which 
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contributed to these astonishing results.* 
But even if, in other places, it should hap- 
pen that the demand on private benevo- 
lence should increase, we need not fear 
that the demand would be excessive ; for 
it has been proved beyond question that 
in these several cities private benev- 
olence was amply equal to such _ relief 
as was really needed. Moreover, any in- 
creased demand might often be only tem- 
porary. As the poor gradually recover- 
ed from the debauching eflort of our 
reckless alms-giving, the whole number 
of dependents would probably have grown 
less. 

That the poor are led to resort to alms, 
as a means to live without work is shown 
by the experience of other places. In Prov- 
idence, R. I., it was customary to give 
large amounts in out-door relief; in 1879 
decided to apply a work test in 
The figures 


it was 
giving to the able-bodied. 


are: 

In 1878 cost of out-door relief without work test $150,051 
“ 1879 tm “ with 7.333 
eo ss i 4,739 


And a labor test worked much the same 
result in Cleveland, Ohio. 

In the face of such facts, can we doubt 
that our poor-laws encourage pauperism ? 
We reverse nature’s laws: thus, the more 
aman saves, the less he gets; if by in- 
dustry he provides for himself, he gets 
nothing ; if he is lazy and extravagant, he 
is provided for, from a tax levied upon 
the thrifty and the hard-working. — It is 
idle mockery to exhort people to honesty 
and thrift, and then to reward them for 
not practising these virtues. Imagine 
how discouraging to the poor man or wom- 
an, who is struggling hard to provide for 
his or her family, to come home tired from 
theday’s work and finda neighbor with coal 
and grocery orders given him for the 
Will not they, too, be tempted to 
work less hard and to be less frugal, and 


asking ! 


*In Brooklyn and Philadelphia there was much _ po- 
litical corruption associated with out-door relief. It 
Was primarily on that ground that it was abolished. 





when in want to do as their neighbors do, 
apply to the overseers? For out-door re- 
lief is as catching as the small-pox, and 
almost as fatal. It may not tempt the 
well-to-do citizen, but to the large class 
who are just self-supporting, to see their 
neighbors receiving gifts of coal and gro- 
ceries while they must work hard and 
earn little, this out-door relief is too sore 
a temptation. ‘‘If there is money to be 
given away, why should not I have it as 
well as others?” they ask. And so the 
evil spreads. In one tenement house in 
New York, during three vears, 114 differ- 
ent families were recorded as receiving 


” 


charity. 

This measure is not urged to save mon- 
ey. It is urged to save the characters ot 
men and women. 
human beings, every vice is found in the 
train of pauperism, it is the parent of dis- 
honesty, drunkenness, profligacy, and va- 
In encouraging pauperism we 


Pauperism degrades 


grancy. 
are sowing a seed that will bear fatal 
fruit. To really help the poor, to help 
them not to be poor, we must encourage 
their thrift and energy. not their unthrift 
and laziness. We make a man rich if 
give him courage and perseverance 
ambition; that man will be sure to 
If we make it 


we 
and 
get on in the long run. 
easy for a man to give up the struggle, if 
we relieve him of his responsibilities and 
intercept the natural penalties of laziness 
and vice, we weaken his character; we 
rob him of his manhood, and make him 
poor indeed. Can our doles of coal and 
food compensate him for that injury? 
When his children grow up to be paupers 
and vagrants, candidates for the almshouse 
and the jail, can our alms restore them to 
an honest, self-respecting life, or protect 
society from the curse of their degrada- 
tion? 

No, the only way to help a man is to 
teach him to help himself. Do not think 
that our duty to the poor is done when 
we have constituted the tax-gatherer and 
the overseer our almoner, or cast a care- 
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less dole to the beggar. Really to help 
our brother is a great endeavor, and the 
means should be worthy of the end. Our 
gifts, to be of value, should do more than 
relieve to-day’s hunger; they must be a 
means of restoring character, not a sub- 
stitute for the lack of character. Let us 
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not seek to evade nature’s law, that if 4 
man will not work, neither shall he eat: 
let us seek rather to educate all our citi- 
zens to be citizens indeed. 

To succeed in this, we must work with 
natural laws, not against them, and thus 
‘*be workers together with God.” 


<e- 


PRISCILLA’S EXILE. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Miss Prisci__a laughed and laughed, 
when she found herself alone, to think of 
little Katy spending her afternoon putting 
up curtains for Parkins. 
commentary on the opinion of Mrs. Pratt, 
often expressed, that the servants at Rux- 
ton were overworked, as well as on Mrs. 


It was such a 


John’s view, that they had not enough to 
do. 

Miss Priscilla hoped that Jane would 
not be too stern with Katy. It seemed 
to her very pleasant that the girl should 
thus return the constant kindness shown 
her by Parkins ever since her coming. 
He had taken a fancy to her from the 
moment of her first appearance on the 
platform at the station, on which occasion 
he handled her trunk and jumped her in- 
to the wagon with alacrity, and ever aft- 
er showed an unflagging interest in her. 
Parkins, we know, was a man of few 
words, but the women all saw he liked 
Katy. It was that 
‘**them blinds up in the garret orter be 


he who discerned 
took down and greased, because they 
were stuck back,” referring to the outside 
shutters of the window in Katy’s room, 
to the hinges of which he applied kero- 
sene in order that they might move more 
easily. It was everything, at Ruxton, to 
be on the right side of Parkins, and Miss 
Priscilla decided that Katy had shown a 
good deal of tact as well as sweetness in 
putting herself there. 


As for Jane, her mistress had no cause 
for fear. Her wrath was easily appeased, 
the storm sure to blow over like the late 
swift tempest of the skies. Any attention 
to Parkins was likely to propitiate her, 
for he was the friend of her youth, and as 
had it, her old 
Wild horses would not have torn from 


Jane any confidences concerning those 


rumor time admirer. 


passages in their intercourse, which had 
resulted in the installation of another at 
the Parkins fireside, while Jane remained 
Miss Barnes, but a sort of tenderness in 
her tone, always, as she referred to one 
particular summer made Priscilla under- 
stand, or think she did. It was the time 
when the prolonged illness of Miss Pris- 
cilla’s mother began which ended in her 
death. Jane, as well as Parkins, showed 
on that occasion untiring fidelity and de- 
votion. She was wholly unwilling to 
leave her mistress, and accompanied her 
to the South, where the following winter 
was vainly passed in hope of improve- 
Miss Priscilla always thought that 
the interests of her own family had at that 


ment. 


time interfered with the hopes of Parkins. 
Her The 


long befere any of them revisited Ruxton, 


mistress. died. interval was 


and in that interval Parkins was married. 
Jane’s impressions of North Carolina 


those of unmixed horror. The 


were 
whole period was a painful one to look 
back upon, and she seldom spoke of it; 
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but when she did chance to refer to the 
South, a common condemnation of it came 
from her lips, falling alike upon the color- 
ed population, tumbled-down fences, and 


fried chicken. 

All this was long in the past, and what- 
ever theory Miss Priscilla had formed 
about the loves of her faithful servitors, 
had nothing more than idle speculation 
for foundation. 
Parkins, Jane was extremely reticent. 
Now there came a day, when, with ap- 


its On the subject of 


parently no connection with the desulto- 
between them, 
Miss Priscilla was writing, and Jane was 


ry conversation while 
washing a window, Jane remarked : 

‘* He’s changed some.” 

‘*Who, Jane?” 


whose thoughts were far away. 


asked her mistress, 


* Parkins,’m. I see him going by be- 
low.” 

Fascinating theme! Miss Priscilla took 
off her spectacles, put down her pen, and 
gave her attention to luring the other on. 

** How do you mean changed, Jane:” 

** He aint so fiery as he used to be: that 
you might expect with years: but more 
as if he had concluded to take up with 
things as they were, and no gret ambi- 
tion.” 

‘Parkins was always. steady, I be- 
lieve.” 

Heat lightning. 
called him wild, any,’ 


‘+ T never should have 
> continued Jane. 
** However they was a time when he had 
gret notions of coming to the top of the 
heap, and that. 


that up this good while.” 


I expect he has given 


Silence ensued, for here was ground on 
which Miss Priscilla feared to tread. At 
last with great caution she said, 

** What sort of a person was Mrs. Park 
ins, Jane?” 

Jane descended from the top of the 
steps, lifted the pail of water from its 
ledge, wiped her hands on her apron and 


stood in the middle of the room.  Priscil- 


la expected wonderful things. 
**Well’m, she was one of them gals 
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that aint no great in the beginning, so you 
can’t expect nothing of them. Come to 
find out in the end, they are a disappoint- 
ment all round. She was good-looking, 
as they go, and Parkins he always had an 
eye to a pretty face.” 

** It was a mistake, was it not?” 

‘It warn’t for one to say he was took 
in, for there warn’t no one but himself 
that had any hand in it. I guess it was 
pretty much hitch and go forrard after 
they set up housekeeping, but lor, she’s 
dead and in her grave, so there’s the end 
on’t.” 

Jane had flown up the steps again dur- 
ing this discourse, with a dry cloth, and 
was rubbing the pane with dangerous 
vigor. Her next remark was, 

‘* Them flies’ spots is hard to come off, 
but come they shall.” 

The hour of prophesy was passed, the 
Miss Priscilla felt 
that no more would follow, and resumed 


inspiration gone by. 


her desultory letter-writing. 

Interested as she was in the past of 
Parkins, John Baker’s future now present- 
ed itself as a more alluring subject for ro- 
mance. She was even then writing to the 
family counsellor to ask about the Bend 
Farm, whether she had full right to let it, 
and what were the legal conditions of that 
part of the estate left by her father. 

She delighted herself with the idea, 
first suggested by nephew William, of in- 
stalling John Baker there in the small 
frame-house which had long been vacant. 

She had made up her mind to part 
with one of the girls, and bestow her up- 
on this deserving young man, as his bride, 
as a sort of reward for excellence to them 
both, and pleased herself fitting up, in fan- 
cy. the different rooms of the house, neat- 
ly papered by the inmates themselves, 
and furnished with such superfluities as 
should be found among her own posses- 
sions, with moderate additions brought 
from the town. 

** How he will laugh at me, as he reads 
this,” she thought, as she folded up her 
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letter, which like other interrupted letters, 
was somewhat vague, ‘‘ especially as I do 
not yet know which of my girls is to be 
the recipient of this reward of virtue, this 
Prix Monthyon; but that, time is sure to 
show. We must let John Baker see that 
it is going to be feasible for him to marry, 
before, as an honorable man, he can de- 
clare himself to either one or the other.” 

She went on idly weighing the merits 
of the girls, wondering indeed which one 
she, herself, could best spare, but also 
trying to fancy each in turn in the posi- 
tion of mistress of the Farm, to discover 
which qualities in her estimation would 
be best for that situation. 

She was roused from such thoughts, by 
Maurice tapping at her door to say the 
horses were round, and ** would not she 
drive with the ladies?” 

**Only Mamma and Miss Ainstead, 
John Baker to drive the two horses, and 
me to sit in front between you and him. 
Aunt Priscilla.” He came 
and stood by her desk, with his straw hat 
pushed back, neck-tie undone, his shoes 
dusty, and began to play with the seals, 
wax and little trifles on the davenport. 

**Where have you been, that you are 
so warm already?” asked his aunt, as she 
tied his bow, and tidied him generally. 

*¢Only running up the hill from Park- 
He is fixing up there like every- 
thing. Mending the fence, and putting 
gravel on the path, and all sorts of things.” 

‘¢T am glad of it; I have been trying 
to persuade him to put his place in order. 
I suppose he has just * got round to it,’ as 


Do come, 


” 


ins’s. 


”? 


they say here. 

‘** Let me make the seal, and you put 
on your bonnet. Shall I use your P. or 
the Dragon? 

William came out on the porch to put 
the ladies into the open wagon, his sister- 
in-law, his wife’s sister and his aunt. 

** You do not drive to-day, William?” 
asked the latter. 

**No,” he said yawning, stretching. 
throwing away the end of a cigar. ** My 


LEND A HAND. 


wife says I do not take exercise enough, 
She is going to make me take a walk, | 
believe.” 

Although it was still warm summer 
weather, the days were perceptibly grow- 
ing short, and the early sunset at six 
o’clock or thereabouts had 
the time for the daily drive so much that 
the family conclave had decided to take 
their longest excursion every morning. 

Fields were glowing with golden-rod, 
which, unwelcome as it is in early Au- 


diminished 


gust, as a too sure sign of the decline of 


summer.becomes acceptable,and nexta de- 
light in its legitimate season. Otherwise. 
midsummer glory still covered the land- 
scape ; in shady lanes, tall Joe-Pye parad- 
ed its tufts of dusky crimson, tangles of 
clematis hung wreathed upon bram- 
bles, changing now from starry white 
blossoms to the equally effective silky 
seed-vessels. 

Miss Ainstead was a bit of a botanist. 
She knew the name of almost everything 
in the woods, and when driving, kept 
her eyes closely fixed upon the roadside. 
to detect old favorites, and to miss noth- 
ing new. Going through some woods. 
where the track was little more than a 
path, with moss and ferns on either side. 
Maurice exclaimed, 

** Miss Ainstead, do not you want some 
of those great blue berries? Are they not 
handsome?” 

‘+ Clintonia ;’ 
they are lovely, Maurice; the birds sel- 
dom let us see such a quantity of them. 
Will the horses stand?” 

John Baker proudly drew in the horses. 
as if to show their perfect obedience to 


’ 


she replied. ** 1 think 


his will. Maurice jumped out and _ gath- 
ered handfuls, with long stalks and two 
broad leaves below. 

‘*Tomorrow is Gertrude’s birthday.” 
said Mrs. John, ** I remember it because 
it was warm weather at the time, and we 
went to the mountains as soon as I was 
well enough, for the autumn foliage.” 

‘+ Is it Gertrude’s birthday tomorrow?” 


a 
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exclaimed Miss Priscilla. ‘* That comes 
just right for a little feast I have been 
planning : it shall be to celebrate that. 
Jump in now, Maurice!” 

* «¢Then,” said Miss Ainstead, ‘+ Let us 
get a quantity of clematis and golden-rod 
and everything else we can find, and I 
will decorate the house for the occasion.” 

**And I will help vou,” said Maurice 
joyfully. 

“It isa pity,” said the mamma, ** that 
we did not go over to Sleepfield, to buy 
presents, instead of this drive.” 

“Oh, mamma! there is nothing to buy 
there for presents that she has not had 
Only pencils, and ruled 
note-paper, and horrid candy.” 

**My dear, I saw some very pretty rib- 
bon there at fifteen yard, that 
would do to tie her hair. I am almost 


a hundred times. 


cents a 


sure | could get the same in town for ten, 
but it is cheap anyhow.” 

‘* Let us this time,” said Priscilla, “Shave 
no presents that the place does not fur- 
nish. Let every one consult Jane and 
Parkins and John Baker, or else their 
own bureau drawers, and see if they can- 
not each find something nice to put by 
Gertrude’s plate in the morning. Then 
I will announce my little scheme for the 
It is not perfected yet, for I must 
consult William, and you, John Baker, 
and find out several important things.” 

‘*T have thought of something to give 
Gertrude!” cried Miss Ainstead.” 

‘Something she will like?” 
Maurice doubtfully. 

“I think so,” said she in reply, smil- 


day. 


asked 


ing. ** if she is like other girls of eleven.” 

**Tlow nice!” cried Maurice. ‘+ how 
much better than all bought things that 
we are and tired of. I hate the 
mere thought of a shop!” 


sick 


, 


**Do not be so childish!” exclaimed 


his mother. ‘+I must confess I am long- 
ing to see sidewalks, and windows all 
hung with bargains. I dare say they 
have brought out the winter dress-goods, 
and it’s much the best plan to buy now be- 
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fore they are all picked over. In fact, it 
is nearly time, Priscilla—”’ 

‘* Now, mamma!” cried Maurice with 
real grief in his voice, ** do not spoil ev- 
erything by reminding about school. 
Poor Aunty does not want to have us 
think we are about to leave her!” He 
gave his aunt a great hug which nearly 
precipitated her from the wagon, as the 
horses just then started to go down hill. 

‘* That is a good idea of yours, Priscilla,” 
said the mamma, ‘tand then whatever 
money there is can go to their fall clothes. 
I think I will give Gertrude my shrimp- 
pink scarf from Liberty’s. She teased me 
for it when it was new, and I have done 
wearing it now. It can be pressed out.”’ 

The sun was high, the broad road 
blazing under its rays, as they emerged 
John Bak- 


er drove rapidly, and soon they had cross- 


upon it from the wood path. 


ed a disagreeable stretch of half a mile of 
dust, and turned into the shady avenue. 
Coming from the Wis 
Parkins with the other team from the sta- 


other direction 
tion. 

‘* More arrivals !’’ exclaimed Maurice, 
who perceived two gentlemen behind the 
driver, and their trunk beside him on the 
the front seat. 

It proved an agreeable addition, though 
unexpected at the moment, a learned pro- 
fessor, classmate of William’s, and his 
brother, more learned perhaps, though 
not so much professing. Miss Priscilla 
had never met either, but was glad to 
make them welcome. 

CHAPTER NIII. 

The day came in, auspicious for the 

A little 


gave the little group of presents at Ger- 


birthday celebration. mystery 
trude’s plate more than common interest. 
This was heightened by Aunt Priscilla’s 
announcement that her plan for the day 
was to take but a slight dinner, and have 
high tea, later on, at the little frame-house 
on the farm at the Bend. The young 
people were greatly excited, for any 
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change in the routine of a household, at 
their age, seems likely to be for the bet- 
ter. The older guests all lent themselves 
to the scheme of their hostess, which all 
could see had to her some occult charm. 

Work in the chambers was slighted or 
shirked for once, that a deputation of dam- 
sels might set off early for the Bend, in 
the small wagon packed with brooms, 
pails and the like. Katy and Alice, with 
merry faces and clean aprons, occupied 
the only seat, into which John Baker was 
crowded between them to drive. 

Jane lent herself to the arrangement with 
virtuous diligence, but entirely refused to 
have her duties so arranged that she could 
join the expedition. She was not going 
to risk her life on any such exertion, 
Somebody must be at the house to attend 
to the broken bones of them that lived to 
come back. Drives and rides was all very 
well; but eating in damp houses and 
earwigs that had been shut up since the 
Rock of Ages was a tempting of Provi- 
dence. 

It may be mentioned, that Jane had 
not been off ++ the place” proper, since 
her arrival in the country. She had made 
one or two rare visits of inspection to 
Parkins’s house at the foot of the hill, but 
all the rest of the time, stayed in her 


stronghold, healthy and content. As for 
the modern idea of exercise, she con- 


fessed she did not see into it. 
part,” said Jane ** what with running up 
and down stairs, and sweeping and iron- 
ing, and driving them hens of Parkins’s, I 
do plenty well without any of this exer- 


‘+ For my 


cise they are so great for.” 

Jane, now in the kitchen, set herself to 
baking and beating, to prepare enough 
food for an army; and took upon herselt 
the packing of baskets, assisted, rath- 
er grimly, by Parkins, who in his turn, 
did not see what it was all about. He 
was called off to drive to the station, in 
the absence of John Baker, for the noon 


train; he returned bringing a fresh load 
of young people, who were greeted with 
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shouts of rejoicing, as an addition to the 
Picnic at the Bend. 

In due time, the early afternoon, the 
carriages came round, and were filled 
with joyful souls, in healthy bodies. The 
day was Gertrude’s; but somehow there 
was a tacit understanding to make it an 
ovation for Aunt Priscilla, since she had 
set her heart on the occasion, a last cele- 
bration of the success of her summer. be- 
fore the breaking up should come. 

The professor and his more learned 
brother looked through their spectacles 
somewhat amazed upon the turmoil they 
had fallen upon, but like true philoso- 
phers, they accepted the inevitable. and 
lent themselves to the occasion with won- 
derful flexibility. 
the gallant to Miss Ainstead in graceful 
old fashion. She put a bit of coral lion- 
eysuckle in his button hole, and invited 
him to a seat next her inthe wagon. His 
brother fell to the share of Mrs. John: 
he applied himself to following the wind- 


The professor played 


ing and turnings of her discourse with a 
diligence acquired in the life-long pursuit 
of Sanscrit roots. 

Miss Priscilla sat on a front seat with 
John Baker, holding steadily a small pot 
of raspberry jam with a loose cover which 
Jane hastily put into her hands at the last 
moment. She was a little flushed, a lit- 
tle preoccupied lest something should 
have been forgotten. She chose tinis place 
that she might give such directions as 
should occur to her trom time to time: 
but before the short drive was over. she 
had lost her anxious look, and was laugh- 
ing at the nonsense going on, on the seat 
behind her. 

The three carriages took the long way. 
around by the meadows and _ the bathing 
place, then drove up by a short turn to 
the gate of the little front garden. This 
had been enclosed by a stone-wall, but it 
was now all tumbled-down, gaps exceed- 
ed in number the remnants of its strength, 
trailed with brambles. 


and these were 


Rose-bushes, no longer in blossom, of the 
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delightful red, sweet, almost single old 
fashion, grew profusely in a corner of what 
had been once a pretty garden, and several 
roots of iris-plants remained there still. 
The house, too, was dilapidated but not 
forlorn. Now, with the windows thrown 
up. blinds opened back and the door wide 
open, it looked habitable, even hospita- 
ble. 

It was Katy who stood smiling in the 
door-way to receive them, with a white 
apron on, shading her eyes from the sun. 
Was this a sign, Miss Priscilla wondered, 
that she rather than Alice was to be the 
future mistress of the little frame-house ? 
If so. John Baker’s manner to her lacked 
the the 
knight, as he called out, 

* Here, Kate, brace up and take this 
jam, and help out Miss Priscilla while I 


tenderness of true chivalrous 


hold the horses.” 

Soon all were alight, and swarming 
over the place inside and out. the children 
rushing up stairs at once to the top, where 
Maurice soon made himself manifest. his 
head sticking out of the open sky-light, 
by a wild Indian yell. 

*Tt’s nothing but broom-clean’m,” said 
Alice. now appearing, ** as you directed. 
We've scrubbed the settin’-room, but that 
I hope they will not find it all 


’ 1] 
Was all. 


too much dust and dirt up-stairs.’ 
“Why, Priscilla!” Mrs. 
from the top of the landing, ** this is really 


cried John, 


avery nice little house for somebody to 
live in. There are four very good cham- 
bers up here. You might even put a bed 
in here under the stairs, but it might be 
I had no idea 
What a pity 

William,” 


better for a wood-closet. 
it was such a good house. 
to let it go to rack and ruin. 


she continued putting her head out of 


window, and summoning him from some 
other spot where he preferred to be, 
“William, why should not this house be 
put in order and reclaimed ? 
done, why not? I think 
quite a good idea.” 

**Do you think so? Why not, indeed ?” 


It might be 


it would be 
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replied William, rather shortly. For the 
rest of the day, Mrs. John was full of her 
idea, and went about explaining its ad- 
vantages to everybody until everybody 
was bored to death. 

Every one for a couple of hours was 
free to rove at will through open field, by 
the river-side, or about the barn and house 
itself. Only the kitchen was excluded as 
yet from visitors ; and temporary curtains 
pinned up within prevented curious in- 
spection from those who pressed through 
the weeds and brambles, tall tufts of cat- 
nip and a sprawling sunflower, with in- 
Miss Ain- 


stead alone, foregoing the attentions of 


tent to premature discovery. 


her professor, shut herself up in this room 
with Alice, Katy, and all the mass of 
flowers and trailing vines they had gath- 
ered the evening before. The result ot 
her direction and their energy was evi- 
dent, when at five o’clock, the door was 
thrown open, and the guests who had 
assembled in the ** settin’-room ” adjacent 
were allowed to come in. 

The kitchen was a square room, large 
for the size of the house, of which two 
little windows with small panes, and its 
open door faced the west, where the sun’s 
slant rays now streamed over the scene 
within. Beyond a gentle slope was to be 
seen the little river, a branch, it will be 
remembered, of the greater one it soon 
joined, a body of running water majestic 
enough to be down on the map. The 
opposite shore was thickly wooded with 
somewhat low growth, so that across and 
above it was visible the ample stretch of 
interval to distant hills, and low mount- 
ains, on a clear day. 

This view was the principal one from 
the house. which had been built to face 


the road. 

**Oh, how lovely! 
clamation of every one, as the landscape 
set in doorway or window-frame met all 
their eyes; the next, ‘‘ how splendid!” 
as their eyes returned to the well-spread 
table which filled the room. 


” 


was the first ex- 


Golden-rod 
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and barberry adorned the walls, and hid 
such defects in the plastering as time had 
made. A floral 
Klunder occupied the middle of the table, 
and wreaths of Virginia creeper, already 
found to be crimson in certain places, 
wound among the plates. These were of 
the plainest white crockery from the kitch- 
en, the knives the same, since Jane had 
declared it was ‘+a sin and a shame to be 
carting the best china back’ards and for- 
rards, which your mother never used 
unless it was at Thanksgiving and them 
times.” 

**Very well, Jane,” had replied Miss 
Priscilla, ** only be sure there are enough 
plates for one apiece, sixteen, I believe 
we have counted up.” 

‘* Sixteen, for the land’s sake! 
Jane ejaculated, ascending the while to 
upper shelves in search of vessels less sa- 


> 


had 


cred for so profane a festival. 

In her preparations, however, Jane had 
not stayed her hand. The white table- 
cloth was covered with delicious things. 
A goodly pair of cold chickens, nice- 
ly browned, awaited the carver; thin 
slices of rosy ham, and heaps of Maurice’s 
favorite smoked beef flanked the dish ; 
Russian salad, which Alice had been 
taught to prepare, stood in a Japanese 
bowl opposite ; the spaces were fiilled in 
with breads of every complexion, and ten 
different kinds of cake, such as Jane knew 
One was the birthday 
This was 


how to make. 
cake with plums and citron. 
put before Gertrude’s plate, and just 
across the table was another for Miss 
Priscilla. These two cakes had little 
flags stuck in them to indicate their own- 
ers. Gertrude’s bore the inscription : 
Gertrude aet: eleven, 
the other: 
Aunt Priscilla. May she live forever. 

Then there were baked early apples, 
and there was lots of cream. The jam 
was not forgotten, and there were pickles. 
There was appetite to enjoy all these 
things, whetted by the sight of everything 


decoration worthy of 
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at once, which gives a sort of hurry to the 
palate, unknown at dinners @ Za Russe, 
whose linked sweetness long drawn out 
Deli- 
cious coflee, boiled over a fire of sticks 


sometimes destroys their object. 


built out-doors by John Baker, and super- 
intended by the boys, was served with the 
repast. 

But it was not the mex nor the ab- 
sense of any, nor the chicken, nor the 
ham nor the jam. It was the ease and 
evident enjoyment of the hostess which 
made the occasion, coupled with the deter- 
mination of every guest that for her sake, 
all should go well. 

Uncle William took on for this occa- 
sion the character of a genial jester. He 
carved the chickens with wondrous skill. 
making each joint appear the better part, 
tempering the all too present drumstick 
with tender bits of breast. The learned 
friend was greatly cheered by the banquet, 
although he missed his glass of wine. 
which of course he did not have, and al- 
though he began by saying that he seldom 
ate anything between breakfast and a late 
dinner. He sat near the thin ham, which 
entirely disappeared during the meal. 
The boys said afterwards that they did 
not eat much of it, and also that they kept 
passing him the mustard. However this 
may be, he suflered nothing by departure 
from his usual custom, and announced 
the next morning that he never slept bet- 
ter in his life. He and the professor 
bandied with each other ponderous jokes 
belonging to the early part of the century, 
and quoted Latin in their ridiculous old 
pronunciation, which the boys, though 
they could quote no Latin themselves, 
could perceive to be wrong. 

The sun, no doubt, paused to wonder 
at the strange scene its rays illumined, af- 
ter so long beating only upon barred shut- 
ters; but it went on descending, all the 
same ; and it was dusk, nay, nearly dark, 
before all the guests were fully satistied. 
so that the children had to search with 
piercing eyes for one last cream-cake 01 
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a heart and round. The table looked as 
if swept by a tornado, every dish empty, 
every plate and saucer used. The party 
left it to the hasty clearing away of the 
servants, while they adjourned to the riv- 
er-bank for the last glories of sunset. 

It was night before everything was 
packed and in order for departure, but ex- 
cept from Mrs. John, who hugged her 
own shaw] with satisfaction, and regretted 
the other ladies had none, no complaint 
arose of chill, the day had been so warm 
and summerlike. There were plenty of 
wraps when the wagon came which Park- 
ins brought from the house. This, and 
the others from the shed where they had 
remained in waiting, were soon filled with 
happy, silent revellers, for the return home. 

A great moon was up and abcut, and 
made itself felt as they emerged from the 
top of the lane called Patty’s, ever since 
the accident she had met there early in 
the summer. 

Miss Priscilla was in the very pony- 
carriage which was overturned at that 
time. She looked a little overdone, and 
William seeing this, had thus disposed ot 
her, giving the reins to Max with the in- 
junction not to talk, as his aunt was tired. 
As she leaned back in silent comfort, well 
wrapped and tucked about, she thought 
the day over with weary pleasure, trying 
to make out, through the review, which 
of the girls had taken the most interest in 
the little house. Katy, she thought, had 
seemed a little haughty about it, as if the 
houses of the rich and great she was ac- 
customed to, had made her blind to its 
merits; absurd, if it were so, as an Irish 
tenement in a narrow city street was the 
limit of her horizon before she came to 
Ruxton. 

Alice, on the other hand, had been all 
day full of praise, although her father’s 
house was twice the size, for Eben k. 
was well-to-do, and lived in the home of 
his grandfather and great-grandfather, a 


fine old building with a square chimney 
running up the middle of it. 


’ 


** Aint it just lovely, marm!” she had 
said. **It would be so pretty all fitted 
up, and so handy, them stairs to the 
kitchen, and the view!” 

*¢ Parkins’ house has stairs to the kitch- 
en,” remarked Katy. 

‘*Oh, sho! we aint talking of Parkins’. 
I know which room I should like, Miss 


’ 


Priscilla; the one over the front-door, 


where the rose-bush climbs. There is 
such a pretty view of the passing.” 

The passing! Three teams a week, by 
chance, on the way to mill, if they did 
not take the other road. This was Miss 
Priscilla’s thought; but she did not say 
it, for she was pleased with Alice’s pleas- 
ure. In her secret heart she thought 
Alice would make the best mistress at the 
She was strong, steady, and fam- 
The 
mistress hoped it was the country gir! 
who had caught the affections of John 
Baker. Yet, who could tell; Katy was 
so Winsome, so simple, in her very igno- 


farm. 
iliar with cows and country things. 


rance of these same country things, it 
seemed more likely that she had found 
the spell to secure him. Time would 
show, and either girl was welcome to the 
farm. 

Thoughtful Jane had a cheerful fire in 
the large parlor, and brought in fragrant 
tea, which proved most acceptable, in 
spite of the recent meal. 

The evening was short, and the family 
gathering broke up early, only the gen- 
tlemen lingering awhile to smoke in the 
splendor of a moon-lighted world. Each 
child and grown-person concurred in their 
approval of the way Gertrude’s birthday 
had been spent, and united in praise ot 
the pretty little house at the Bend, quite 
worthy, they said, of being fitted up, ac- 
cording to Mrs. John’s idea. 

CHAPTER NIV. 

Quiet reigned in the front of the house 
before nine o’clock, that evening, but 
there was movement long afterwards in 
the regions of the kitchen; lights flitting 
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back and forth, and some slight clatter of 
dishes were perceptible to eye and ear, 
for one who listened. And this was Miss 
Priscilla, who, weary but not yet inclined 
to sleep, was softly moving about within 
her own domain, putting away here and 
there things pulled hastily from their 
places during the hurry of the day. 

The night was unusually warm, with 
little air stirring. Many doors stood open 
on the second landing, and in the rooms 
these led to, fifteen guests were already 
quietly sleeping. 

Outside, moonlight flooded the scene. 
It was so beautiful that Miss Priscilla sat 
down for a moment in the deep seat of a 
window where we have seen her before. 
The night was so calm and still, it seemed 
Idly 


she looked forth without seeing, rather 


wicked to leave it and go to bed. 


feeling. the beauty of the scene, half-lis- 
tening to the silence and half to the dim- 
inishing sounds in the kitchen which 
ceased one by one, while lights disap- 
peared from dining-room, drying-room 
and pantry. 

Through the stillness, Miss Priscilla 
became aware of voices and footsteps, fol- 
lowed, to her surprise, by the vision of a 
light dress flitting across moonlight and 
shadow over the narrow footpath trodden 
in the turf that led the 
Soon were visible, to her continued aston- 
ishment, Alice followed by John Baker. 
She was walking hastily towards the 


from stables. 


house; he came behind with slower step. 

‘* It must be late;”’ said Alice in clear, 
unembarrassed tone, ** I shall be shut out 
if I do not hurry.” 

** Well, Iam ever so much obliged to 
you for helping me with the carriage 
robes,” said John. ‘* You are not afraid, 
are you?” 

‘* No indeed, good night!” She ran in- 
to the house, and John turned back to 
his domicile in the barn-chamber. 

Miss Priscilla’s mind rose to a tumult 
all be settled now. 


at once. It must 


Very naughty of Alice to stay out there, 
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so late, but then it must be excused for 
once. Through the day, the poor things, 
she reflected, had no chance to exchange 
a word, and probably John Baker, seeing 
so near the realization of his hopes for 
the farm, could not longer delay declar- 
ing himself. 

Miss Priscilla had enjoined upon her 
nephew William, and William had ad- 
jured Miss Priscilla, to say nothing alout 
the lease of the Bend Farm yet, to John 
Baker. They both agreed in thinking it 
Was wiser to wait until, for one thing, the 
Family Counselor had been heard from; 
and there were further wise reasons for 
But, during this day, Priscilla 
and 


delay. 
had seen her nephew walking up 
down with John Baker, talking earnestly, 
pointing out the capabilities of the place. 
John Baker himself had, she was sure, 
She could 


ce re- 


looked it all carefully over. 
not feel certain, men are so little to | 
lied on to keep a secret, that William 


had not hinted, at least, their plan. | If 


so, what wonder that John should speak 
to Alice. was certain that 
Alice Poor little Katy! 
Well. soon get over it, and 
meanwhile, she was such a comfort. it 
Miss 


re- 


For now it 
the 
would 


was one. 


she 


would be a gain not to lose her. 
Priscilla was shutting the window to 
turn to her own room, just as the two 
girls came up the back-stairs to bed, 
Their mistress slipped away, unwilling 
to be thought a spy on their actions. 
They were giggling and chattering, 
making a most unwonted noise. Their 
lamp went out, and as they stumbled 
along the upper entry in darkness, to 
their domain above, a burst of laugh- 
ter from the two, echoed through the si- 
lent house. This was most unusual, 
though Miss Priscilla reflected that on 
common occasions, the girls went to bed 
much earlier than the family, so that those 
below stairs or outside the house could 
not be disturbed by anything they did. 
Still the mistress was annoyed, and more 
and more, as the discordant sounds kept 
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on. She was just wondering what to do 
about it, when her sister-in-law appeared 
at her door in a slight costume suited to 
the hour and season, a lighted candle in 
her hand, and a woe-begone face. 

‘© Priscilla, what is this?” she demand- 
ed. 

“7 don’t 
just wondering. 


know, indeed, dear; I am 


” 

“It is not my headache,” continued 
Mrs. John fretfully, ** that makes me mind 
it, though I suppose that third cup of 
cotlee, (it was too strong, Priscilla, Jane 
makes it good, but too strong) may have 
made me nervous, but I do not think you 


ought to allow such noises on account of 


” 


the girls themselves. 
* You are quite right, and I am going 


to speak to them at once,” 


replied Pris- 
cilla, as a renewed burst of laughter from 
above increased 


She took 
hand, and first escorting her back to her 


her own displeasure. 
her sister’s candle from her 
room, opposite her own, resolutely as- 
cended the upper stairway. 

The two girls were sitting on the edge 
of the bed in Katy’s room, one of them 
holding a lamp, the other something, 
which, as they started at the unwonted 
sight of a visiter, she thrust hastily be- 
hind her. 

“Miss Priscilla!” exclaimed both, 
starting up dismayed and sobered at once. 

‘Too much noise, girls,” said their 
mistress in the gentlest of tones. ‘I 
came up to tell you that you are disturb- 
ing the house. What is it?” 

*Oh! we are so sorry.” ‘*We did 
not think.” ‘It is nothing at all, Miss 
Priscilla,” said each, the one as much em- 
barrassed as the other. 

Miss Priscilla was disappointed. ‘+ Of 
course,” she said coldly, ** I do not wish 
to pry into your secrets. You had best 
separate noW and go to bed.” 

‘It’s no secret, marm!” cried Alice, 
“at least not mine.” 

‘Show it to her, Alice!” cried Katy, 
‘He did not tell you not to tell.” 
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The two girls advanced with the lamp, 
and Alice produced a photograph of the 
cabinet size, which was the object she had 
hastily concealed just before. 

Miss Priscilla’s glasses hung about her 
neck. She adjusted them and took the 
photograph in her hand saying. again, 
but more pleasantly, 

‘¢ What is it?” 

‘** Itis John Baker’s sweetheart, marm.” 
said Alice. 

** Hisintended ;” corrected Katy. The 
two girls looked at each other and burst 
again into laughter, smothered however 
and quickly checked. 


** His 


” 


but which? but 


bewildered Priscilla. 


sweetheart? 
how? said the 
looking from one girl to the other before 
scanning the photograph, as if to see in 
one of the two faces, that which should 
be represented in the picture. 

Lo! 
features, wholly different from those of 
the flushed and giggling pair before her. 


She beheld the likeness of a stylish, gay 


DS 


the picture represented strange 


person whose face seemed the least im- 
portant part of the picture. She saw a 
tall hat almost concealed by a large bird, 
beak and all. perched upon its flaring 
cape sewn with 
glittered, even in the photograph, a lock- 
et under the chin, bracelets upon the 
arms, one ungloved hand with many rings 
grasping the knob of a parasol which 
perhaps bears the name of a ** Coaching 
Shade,” the other hand squeezed into a 
long glove with heavy seams on the back. 
Somewhere amongst this display of splen- 
dor was a vacant face with a pleased smile 
of conscious satisfaction in its apparel. 

One glance gave Miss Priscilla the gen- 
eral impression afterwards verified in de- 
tail. The girls stood silent. 

‘‘Ts this John Baker’s sweetheart?” 
she repeated. I thought ee 

Luckily Alice hastened to say, ‘+ Yes, 
marm. He just told me. I was carry- 
ing away some wraps from the wagons, 
and he asked me to stop a minute.”’ 


brim, a beads which 
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A giggling glance at Katy was checked 
by the warning she saw in her eyes, for 
Katy partly understood that her mistress 
was ill-pleased. Alice went on: 

‘¢He said he had been wanting we 
should know he was engaged to be mar- 
ried ever since he came up here. That’s 
why I see no harm in telling, marm,” she 
Her color was bright and her 
eyes shone. ‘* He seemed to think, some 
reason, we had better know. Iam sure 
its nothing to me, marm. He says he is 
hoping to settle here, and bring her to 
keep house somewheres.” 

She was silent. Miss Priscilla went 
on gazing at the photograph. 

‘¢Tt’s handsome, is it not, marm?” 
said Katy, looking over her shoulder. 

‘* Too citified ;”’ said Alice with a curl- 
ing lip. 


added. 
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**We cannot judge, I suppose,” said 
Miss Priscilla with a sigh, ‘* 1 must say I 
am very much surprised. Well, good- 
night, girls. I am much obliged to you 
both for telling me.’ 


pain, some weariness in her tone which 


> There was some 


reached them both. 

** He said,” exclaimed Alice, ** He was 
going to tell you right away, Miss Pris- 
cilla. He thinks everything of 
He has only just been waiting for the 
photograph before he let any 
body.” 

‘¢The photograph !’ 
Priscilla. 

** Well, we two shall not be leaving 
you,” said Katy, with her sweet smile. 
‘*Let me carry your candle.” ** Good- 


you. 
on to 


, 


ejaculated Miss 


> 99 
night. 
** Good-night.” 


[ Concluded in next number] 





THE INDIAN QUESTION IN A NUTSHELL. 


BY MISS M. 


A. GILE. 


[Part of a Paper read before the Indian Association of Salem, Mass.) 


Mucu has been said and written upon 
this ** Indian Question,” and yet compar- 
atively few of us have any distinct idea of 
the abuses which have disgraced our gov- 
ernment in its dealing with the Indian, of 
the steps which have already been taken 
to rectify some of these evils, and of how 
much yet remains to be done. First, 
then, let us hastily review the abuses. 
The Indians, living upon western reserva- 
tions, number about one-fourth of a mil- 
lion, 260,000, it is estimated, not equal to 
the population of Boston. Yet the gov- 
ernment contributes millions of dollars 
annually to their support; and still the 
Indian remains uncivilized! Surely a 
mistake somewhere. 

When the system of reservations for 
the Indians was first established by the 


government, it largely met the require- 
ments of the time, permitting the tribal 
relations to exist in tact, and granting suf- 
ficient land to a people who, by hunting 
and fishing, secured the necessities of life. 
But, as the tide of emigration rolled west- 
ward, the Indian reservations were sur- 
rounded and pressed upon by a constantly 
increasing white population, greedy for 
land. The rights of the Indians were ig- 
nored, their lands wrested from them with- 
out ceremony, and their tribes driven 
from one reservation to another, and al- 
ways further west by order of the gov- 
ernment. 

The condition of the ‘* Mission Indians” 
of Southern California and Mexico isa 
sad illustration of the violation of sacred 
treaties made by our government; they 
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have been gradually dispossessed of their 
lands by fraud and violence, driven in- 
to almost uninhabitable sections, until 
wretched, disheartened and helpless to 
redress their wrongs, they have fallen 
back into a degraded state of barbarism, 
from which the earnest eflorts of the Cath- 
olic missionaries had elevated them. <A 
missionary from among them tells us that 
“Tf Indians were found drunk—and al- 
most every other house in Los Angeles 
was a saloon—they were sold to the high- 
est bidder to work out their fine, while 
their drunken white neighbor was left un- 
disturbed.” Which was the more civil- 
ized of the two, the white or the red man? 
But the account of their sufferings, faith- 
fully and pathetically described in ‘+ Ra- 
mona,” has been too widely read to need 
repetition here. This is but a single il- 
lustration. ** Exaggerated”? some may and 
do say, but, on the contrary, the half has 
not been told of the misery and suffering, 
accompanying every removal of Indian 
tribes, if one may believe eye-witnesses. 

Capt. Hewins gives his experience, 
when called upon to transfer a certain 
tribe of Indians from one reservation to 
another. He says the chief, an old man, 
came to him and on his knees, with tears 
and sobs, implored him to intercede with 
the ** Great Father” at Washington, to 
spare his tribe and not send them from 
the homes they loved; as for himself, he 
would die where he had lived rather than 
be torn from all that was dear to him and 
his people! Suicide released him from 
his misery. It was Capt. Hewins who 
had charge of the Indian prisoners after 
the Custer Massacre, and it may be proper 
to mention just here the method he adopt- 
ed in controlling them. He began by 
showing that he trusted them; he adds 
that he ** never lied to them,” and they, 
in turn, kept their faith unbroken. 

The land of many of the reservations, 
now left to the Indian, is quite unfit for 
cultivation, and game is everywhere 
scarce, affrighted by the advancing wave 
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of civilization; consequently, government 
sends out meagre rations to these tribes, 
and the Indian, having no incentive to 
work, and being naturally lazy, develops 
into a pauper, to whose support some of 


the government’s millions go. As to the 
rest, it is quite evident where that goes, 


when we come to consider the work of 
the government in regard to its Indian 
Agents; the principles of ** civil service 
reform” could be applied with beneficial 
results. Among the many who are to- 
tally disqualified for the position, there 
are, of course, faithful, competent men ; 
but even their efficiency is crippled by the 
small appropriations, while good agents 
are frequently displaced or transferred to 
another agency, after a short period of ex- 
cellent service, to the detriment of the res- 
ervation ; and in their places, men are ap- 
pointed as a reward for political favors, 
utterly ignorant of the duties of their po- 
sition. Professor Painter, of Washington, 
relates some amusing anecdotes illustrating 
this point ; he says: ** Teachers have secur- 
ed positions who hardly knew enough to 
draw their salaries! Physicians, 
never studied medicine, have been sent 
out; tincture of iodine was recommend- 
ed by one man for sore-throat, to be taken 
internally! Wagons were sent to vil- 
lages where there were no horses and 
which were too large to haul,” and other 
equally absurd instances are cited. In 
all these cases, unprincipled men are act- 
ing as agents, working solely for their 
personal aggrandizement at the expense 
of both Indian and government. 

Why is it that the Indian, living in re- 
gions exposed to the influences of civili- 


who 


zation, is still a savage, is a question often 
asked by those who are tempted to re- 
gard the Indian as an irreclaimable bar- 
barian. 

First, it must be remembered, that the 
civilization which surrounds them is rare- 
ly of the hightest type, and many of its 
most debasing evils are thrust upon the In- 


dian. A semi-barbarous state worse than 
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his original condition isthe result. Drink, 
here as elsewhere, is a curse which has 
demoralized many tribes. Another evil, 
resulting from contact with the over-mas- 
tering white element, is the decline of the 
tribal law, while there is no civil law to 
Not being a citizen, an In- 
dian cannot be tried for crimes or offenses 


take its place. 


cominitted against an Indian, neither has 
the suflerer any redress, so an ** eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth” system 
of retaliation prevails. 

Such are some of the wrongs to be 
righted in this much vexed Indian ques- 
tion; but ++ every cloud has a silver lining” 
and, having considered the darker side, let 
us turn to what has already been done to 
relieve this suflering and oppression. 

Since it is the voice of the people 
which controls legislation in our country, 
every effort has been made by the friends 
of the Indians to arouse general and wide- 
spread interest in them, and soto influence 
public opinion as to secure their rights 
by wise legislation. Starting from the 
National Indian Association established 
in Philadelphia, seven years ago, similar 
organizations and auxiliaries have been 
formed in all the large cities and towns 
of the East, all working with the same end 
in view. One of the most important re- 
sults of their labor has been to secure the 
recent passage of the ** Dawes Severalty 
Bill,” which permits each Indian who de- 
sires it to own 160 acres of land by indi- 
vidual title, to be held in trust by the 
government for twenty-five years. In 
the infancy of all communities of people, 
the first step toward civilization has been 
marked by the individual ownership of 
land. The next advance is toward the 
privileges of citizenship. With the ex- 
ception of the Chinese, we have assimilat- 
ed every nationality within our borders 
and given the rights of citizenship. When 


the negroes were freed they were imme- 
diately enfranchised, the government judg- 
ing that the wisest way to make them cit- 
izens was by practical experience. But 


the Indians have been dealt with as sepa- 
rate nations, and by so doing have been 
encouraged to retain their clannish and 
barbarous habits of life. 
the wisest legislators and friends of the 
Indian, is to exterminate the savage. by 
making him a citizen. When the Indian 
boy becomes a self-supporting individual, 
subject to all the duties of a citizen of the 
Republic, the burden of his maintenance is 
removed from the government’s shoulders. 
The process of civilization must neces- 
sarily be slow and the two main factors 
to produce the result, are Christianity and 
education, especially industrial education. 
The two must go together, neither alone, 
can be effectual. General Armstrong il- 
lustrates the point by the remark of one 
of his Indian students, who told his class- 
mates, that he was now on the high-road 
to civilization, 
his prayers and to hoe onions! The 
Indians are naturally susceptible to relig- 
ious influences, and much good work has 


having learned to say 


been done among them by missionaries of 


various denominations, but ** The harvest 
truly is plentious but the laborers are few.” 
All who heard Miss Collins’s pathetic ap- 
peal for help to carry the Bread of Life 
to these starving souls, realize how great 
is their need. 

Much has been done by the schools up- 
on the reservations for the education ot 
Indian children, for it is with them that 
the hope of their nation rests. The board- 
ing-schools show more favorable results 
than the day-schools, the pupils of the lat- 
ter being in constant contact with tribal 
life. Too much cannot be said of the 
great work done in the Industrial Schools 
at Carlisle with Captain Pratt as its efhi- 
cient principal, and General Armstrong's 
school at Hampton. The students here, 
besides acquiring the English language 
and rudimentary studies, are taught car- 
pentry, shoe-making, etc., while the girls 
are instructed in all practical household 
duties, and very apt pupils they have 
proved themselves. It was the writer’s 


The verdict of 
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privilege to visit ** Lincoln Institute,” now 
an Indian school upon the Carlisle and 
Hampton principle. Brighter, more in- 
telligent faces one rarely sees in any 
school. In the dress-making room, In- 
dian girls were cutting, sewing and fitting 
as deftly as their white sisters, and one 
accomplished young woman was practic- 
ing the piano with infinitely more patience 
miss in the 
If the bit- 
terest enemies of Indian civilization could 


than any boarding-school 
country and as delicate a touch. 


visit these schools, conversion would fol- 
Sut out of 
50,000 Indian children, only 10,000 are 


low, in spite of themselves. 


being educated at present, so that much re- 
mains to be done. ; 

The condition of many of the educated 
Indians becomes pitiable in the extreme, 
after their return to the reservations ; they 
cannot make their trade of use without 
proper utensils or without demand for 
their labor, and the government does not 
supply either ; and finally, the overwhelm- 
ing pressure of their surroundings results 
ina relapse into barbarism, more misera- 
ble than the first state, having had a 
glimpse and knowledge of better things. 
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As a partial remedy for these ills, a 
project has been formed to place a pict- 
ure of civilization in their very midst, by 
loaning $300 or $400 to young Indian 
couples, who have been taught the ways 
of civilization, to build a little home up- 
on their own land in ** severalty.”’ to serve 
as a constant every-day object lesson, to 
their ignorant brethren, of the blessings a 
civilized home attords. 

Christianization, education, and citizen- 
ship, then, are the crying needs of the In- 
dian to-day, and the first steps have al- 
ready been taken in these three directions 5 
but continued persistent effort is still nec- 
essary; the obstacles before are great, 
but a look back at what has been ac- 
complished encourages us to push for- 
ward to the ever brightening future. We 
cannot all give large sums of money or 
appeal personally to the law-makers of 
our country, but we each can give our 
‘*mite” and speak a good word for this 
despised people, remembering the words 
of the Saviour of all mankind, ‘+ Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren. ye have done 
it unto me. 


” 


MRS. CLARK’S STORY. 


BY CAROLINE G. SOULE. 


‘*My story, Miss Blake? Why, my 
story aint anything interesting or book- 
like, you know, why yes, of course, if you 
want it, I’m bound to tell you all there is 
to tell, if it aint no great of a story.” 

‘“*T do want it, Mrs. Clark, I want to 
know just how you came to be sitting on 
that box, trying to sell bouquets, that 
first day I saw you.” 

** That was a lucky day for me, deary ; 
I never expected no such luck’s that was ! 
Most folks kind o’ rushed right by, and 
looked ’s if they wished I wouldn’t clut- 





ter up that door-way, and when you smil- 
ed at me, why somehow it made me feel 
good all over, don’t you know—like put- 
ting a cool cloth on after you’ve took off 
a mustard plaster! 


‘¢Well, I was born up in Vermont, 


just where the hills begin to show up 
pretty tall, but not high enough for city 
folks to go in summer, and we lived on‘a 
little farm till I was turned eighteen. 
Then mother, she died, and father, he 
couldn’t seem to get along without her, 
and so he just followed after her in six 
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months and there wa’n’t nobody left only 
Eb’nezer and me. 

‘*Eb’nezer, he’d married Mirandy Shaw, 
and Mirandy and me, we couldn’t hitch 
horses together nohow, so I up and told 
Eb’nezer, I was going to town to see what 
things was like, and I guessed I could 
earn my own living anywheres. 

** Eb’nezer, he was real good and did 
all he could to have me stay, but Miran- 
dy was only too glad to be clear of me, 
so he didn’t set his foot down that I 
couldn’t go, he only just said I’d better 
hear to reason and stay at home in peace, 
instead of gallivanting off to the city where 
I didn’t know the folks. 

‘¢T knew just how it would be if I stay- 
ed, so I told him I’d made my mind up 
to go, and he gave me five dollars and 
mother’s Bible, and told me to take any- 
thing else of hers that I wanted, and then 
he went out haying, and I went up to 
pack my things. I bethought me that I 
should kind o’ fancy seeing mother’s chi- 
na tea-pot in my room when I got to the 
city, so I went down-stairs to get it, but 
Mirandy, she’d hid it away along with the 
tea-spoons, and a pair of brass candle- 
sticks, and the best patch-quilt, and I did- 
n’t want to have no words with Mirandy, 
so I just let it go. 

** Well, next day but one I set out, and 
Mirandy and me, we parted real pleasant. 
Eb’nezer, he drove me over to the village 
to take the train, and he was real loath to 
say good-bye, and that most made me 
I never thought 
he’d care, you know. He never made as 
if he set by me at all, and when I found he 


wish I hadn’t started. 


did, it just made me want to cry right out. 

‘*TTe gave me another five dollars, and 
says he * Now, if you get sick or lonesome 
you just come right back home. You re- 
member you’ve got a right to come when- 


ever vou feel to, and no one can’t prevent 
that.’ 

‘+ T'll remeniber, Eb’nezer,’ says I, 
‘and it’s real considerate of you to say it. 


Good-bye.’ 


‘** Good-bye. Elizy,’ says he, and that 
was the last I ever seen of Eb’nezer. He 
was took sudden four years afterward, 
and Mirandy, she didn’t trouble to write. 
let alone telegraph, and the first I knew 
of it was a letter from Lawyer Brigham, 
saying that my share of the farm and the 
property was $600, and he’d pay it to me 
anywheres I said, or he’d put it out to in- 
t’rest for me. Well, I didn’t seem to 
like the notion of his having all the say 
about it, and I thought if I sh’d be sick 
or anything it would come in handy, so | 
wrote him a letter telling him to send the 
money to me right away, and he wrote 
back a letter, and told me to take the 
piece of paper in the letter to a savings- 
bank, and put it in, and then it would be 
safe and get interest. So I went to the 
bank and got it all straightened out nice. 
and the gentleman there was real polite. 
and told me just what to do, and then he 
says,‘ You'll have to get somebody to 
identify vou.’ says he. 

**+ Identify me?’ says I, ‘Why, I can 
identify myself. I aint lost, nor yet 
found drowned.’ 

‘©* Well’ says he, kind o’ laughing. 
‘haven’t you got any letters or papers 
that would tell who you are?’ 

“¢T’ve got Lawyer Brigham’s letter’ 
says I, and I gave it to him. 

‘¢ He read it, and then he says ¢ That- 
"ll do.’ and he gave me my bank-book 
and I went away. 

‘+ But that’s away ahead of where I was. 
When I first came to the city I was scar- 
ed of the noise, and the horses and folks 
seemed to fill up everything. I didn’t 
know where to go to get a boarding place, 
and so I just followed the crowd a way, 
and then I stood still and picked out a 
likely looking woman that wasn’t dressed 
oversmart, and I asked her could she tell 
me where I could find a decent house to 
stay at till I got work. She looked at me 
pretty sharp, and then she says + Yes, I 
can tell you a very good place,’ and she 
wrote it down ona card, and gave it to me. 
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*“*T didn’t know, no more’n the dead, 
how to get to the place, and I was sort o’ 
dazed with the noise and the crowd, but 
pretty soon a policeman came along, and 
[ asked him, and he told me. 

It was a dreadful crowded place to 


me then, but I’ve been a sight worse off 


since. The woman there was clean, and 
looked as if she had a hard row to hoe, 
but she let me havea little mite of a room, 
at the top of the house, for a dollar a week, 
and said I could work out my board if I 
wanted to, for she was most beat out and 
couldn’t afford to pay help. So I got out 
my every day clothes and went to work, 
and I worked there a week. Then Mrs. 
Green, she come up one day, and she says 
‘ There’s a lady down in the parlor wants 
to see you’ and down I went. If you'll 
believe it, there was the very woman that 
told me where to find the house! She said 
she wanted a girl to work for her, and 
she'd take me if I hadn’t got a place, so I 
agreed to go to her when my week was 
up, and that would be in two days. 

** Well I found out then that looks were 
deceptive, for, plain as she looked, that 
woman lived in a fine house and kept lots 
of help. I lived there more’n four years, 
till just after Eb’nezer died—and then I 
Most of the 
help was Irish, and the butler, he was a 
common sort of man, and he pestered me 


couldn’t stand it no longer. 


with nonsense as soon as he heard I'd got 
a little money in the bank. So I told 
Mrs. Lawrence I was going to tind some 
place where there was only one help, or 
at most two, and says she * Well, Elizy, 
if you can’t be contented to stay, I know 
just the place that'll suit you, and I'll speak 
to the ladies about you.’ And she did, 
and I went to live wich them. 

‘**They was two old maids who lived 
comfortable, but kind o’ simple, and I 
was to wait on them, and go to the door, 
and do the housework. 
cook, an English woman, and we had 
Separate rooms and napkins on our table, 
and I sh’d have stayed there a long time 


They had a good 





only Samuel come along, and after we'd 
kept company about two years, I married 
him. 

‘* That was just before the war and I’d 
got to be about twenty-seven when I mar- 
ried him. 

‘** Samuel, he was a real smart man, and 
earned good pay, and we was real com- 
fortable and happy. The old maids, they 
gave us some forks and spoons, real sil- 
ver. when we was married; and some 
furniture out of their lumber-room, and 
we had a real pretty home, if it wa’n’t but 
three rooms. Samuel, he was off at the 
shop all day, he was a carpenter, and 
when he come home at night he did all 
the odd jobs about the house, and kept 
things looking nice. 

‘* Then the war broke out and I knew 
what would come. 1 didn’t say nothing, 
but I saw it working in Samuel’s mind, 
and I knew he’d got to go sooner or lat- 
er. It was just then that I was sure I 
was going to have a baby, and when I 
told Samuel he says: 

‘¢¢ There, Pll wait till you’re safe through 
that.’” and then I knew what I had to ex- 
pect. 

** Well my baby was born in May, and 
it was just the prettiest little thing vou 
ever set eves on. Samuel, he was dread- 
ful sheepish about her, just as proud as a 
peacock he was, and awful afraid any- 
body’d know he felt so. We named her 
Ann Elizy after my mother and me, and 
she throve and grew, and was just as 
pretty as a picture, with brown curly hair 
and big blue eyes. 

** When she was about six months old, 
Samuel. he began to get restless again, 
and finally he says to me ‘ Elizy, I can’t 
stand it no longer, I teel like a shirk and 
a coward staying to home here, along 
with you and the baby, when our boys 
are a dying off there.’ 

‘*¢ Well Samuel.’ says I, ‘you sha’n’t 
have no call to say that I made a coward 
of you. so go when you like, and God 


keep you.’ 
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** Well, next day he come in walking 
straight and decided, and says he, ‘ Elizy, 
we have to march Thursday, and my uni- 
form’s coming to-night.’ 

‘* That was Tuesday, and I flew ’round 
and got his clothes mended and every- 
thing fixed as good as I could, and then 
Thursday I took Ann Elizy in my arms, 
and went to see him off. 

‘* He was on the end of the line nearest 
us, and Ann Elizy, she held out her arms 
and crowed at him as he come by, and 
the men they kind o’ choked, and some- 
how everybody seemed to be crying, and 
we watched ’em‘all along the street, and 
then I went home. I had three letters 
from Samuel, and then I didn’t hear noth- 
ing more. I waited and waited, and I 
sent letters to him, and then I sent letters 
to two men I knew that were in his com- 
pany, and one of them wrote that Samuel 
was missing after a skirmish. He wa’n’t 
among the dead on the field, and may be 
he was a prisoner but nobody knew cer- 
tain. 

‘* Well, then [ waited and waited, and 
Ann Elizy, she’d got old enough to walk 
and talk, and then the same man wrote 
me that one of the men in the same com- 
pany had got away from the Rebs and he 
told him he seen Samuel Clark shot in 
that fight, and he was dead. 

‘¢ Somehow that took all the ambition 
out of me. There wa’n’t anything to 
wait for any more, and I kind o’ gave up, 
and I didn’t do a blessed thing till Ann 
Elizy, she took sick, and I had to do for 
her. The doctor, he thought she was go- 
ing to die and I was dreadful worried, 
but she got well again, and by that time 
I had to work again so as not to use up 
the money in the bank. 

** Well, I couldn’t keep my home, rent 
got so high and provisions was so dear, 
so I looked ’round for a place, and I found 
a dressmaker that wanted some one to 
take care of her rooms, and be at the 
workrooms all the time. The dressmak- 


er lived out of town, and came in every 


day for her work. She had a waiting- 
room, and a fitting-room and the work- 
room where the girls sewed, and there 
was a little room at the back that I could 
live in and have Ann Elizy with me. 

‘* She was real prosperous, that dress- 
maker, she made for children and school- 
girls, and had all she could do, keeping 
thirty girls all the time. 

‘*T was to keep the rooms tidy and get 
her her luncheon every day, and for that she 
gave me my room and a dollar a week. 
I could earn extra by sewing and making 
button-holes, and I was handy at my nee- 
dle, so I got along very comfortable. 

‘* Ann Elizy, she was three years and 
two months old, and hadn’t never been a 
very rugged baby, when one day she was 
took real sick and I had the doctor to her. 
That was Saturday, and he said she had 
the diphthery. Miss Wallace, the dress- 
maker, she was in a stew because she 
knew that folks wouldn’t want their chil- 
dren to come there to try on, if they knew 
there was diphthery in the house, but she 
said if I shut up my room tight she guess- 
ed it wouldn’t do any harm. 

‘+ Sunday she come in, and I took it 
real feeling of her to come ’way in town 
to see how Ann Elizy was. I never mis- 
trusted what she come for, but lett her 
setting with my baby while I went out to 
get some medicine the doctor ordered. 
When I come back my baby wa’n’t there, 
and Miss Wallace, she had her things on 
all ready to go. 

‘©* Where’s Ann Elizy?’ 

**¢ She’s gone to the hospital to be took 
‘It wa’n’t safe to keep 


says I. 


care of’ says she. 
her here on account of my customers.’ 

‘©* What hospital?’ says I. 

‘*¢ You can’t go there,’ says she. 
made arrangements with the superintend- 
ent not io let you in, on account of m) 
customers,’ says she, ‘it wouldn't be 


‘]’ve 


safe.’ 

*** You dared to send my baby away 
without asking me, or letting me see her?’ 
‘What do I care for your cus 


says I. 
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tomers? I want my baby and [’ll go to 
her if I never come back here again.’ 

‘** Noyouwon’t,’saysshe. *Myrooms 
have got to be took care of, and I can’t 
get anybody else at such short notice, so 
I sha’n’t tell you what hospital the baby’s 
at,’ says she, and with that she left. 

‘*Well, I was so dazed that I just sat 
and stared at Ann Elizy’s crib till the 
doctor came in. 

**+ What have you done with my pa- 
tient?’ says he, and then I told him how 
Miss Wallace had served me. 

++ It’s a mean trick’ says he, ‘and I'll 
learn where the child is before I’m a day 
older, and I’ll get you in to see her too. 
You just stay here till I come back,’ and 
off he went. 

** Along towards night he come back, 
and says * Mrs. Clark, I can’t get you in 
to see your baby, for God has taken her 
away from us. She died two hours after 
she got to the hospital.’ 

**+ Then Miss Wallace has killed my 
baby,’ says I. 

*** No’ says he, ‘that may not be. it 
may be that she’d have died any way. 
Try not to think of that. She won’t suf- 
fer any more now.’ 

** Somehow I couldn’t seem to believe 
that my baby was gone forever, and some- 
thing seemed to break inside of me, and 
I didn’t know anything more, till, six 
wecks afterwards, I come to myself ina 
little white bed in the Hospital for Wom- 
en. 

‘* The doctor, he come to see me, and 
he told me that I fell to the ground in a 
faint, and he took me to the hospital. 
‘And.’ says he +I packed up your things 
and stored them in my attic, and I noti- 
fied the Board of Health that there’d been 
diphtheria in that house, and they put up 
a notice outside and made Miss Wallace 
have all her rooms disinfected, and she 
lost all her customers for the spring and 
summer.’ ? 

** That did me good. It didn’t give me 
back my baby, but it made that woman 
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sufler that killed my little girl, and I was 
glad to have her feel it. She aint never 
done so well since, for the girls heard 
about it, and it spread that she meant to 
have her customers come just the same, 
and so most of them were indignant and 
wouldn’t go to her again, and two of the 
head sewing-girls set up for themselves, 
and got lots of her custom. 

‘+ After that, I was a month in that hos- 
pital, and then I got some sewing to do, 
and that lasted a longtime. Then a lady 
came for me to be head nurse and I went 
to her, for my arms were so empty it 
seemed as if I must have a baby in ’em 
again, and I lived with her till her young- 
est child was grownup. Then I thought 
I’d lived out long enough, and I'd have a 
home of my own again, and so I hired 
That 
lasted a good while, and then, all of a 


two rooms and took in sewing. 


sudden, I saw in the paper that the cash- 
ier of my savings-bank had gone off with 
Well I went round 
to see about it, and all my money was 


most of the money. 
gone. I never understood it rightly, but 
I couldn’t get a cent of it back, and that 
kind o’ crushed me, and I was sick a long 
time. 

** When I got well, I couldn’t sew any 
more, and I couldn’t do housework, for I 
didn’t have any strength somehow, and 
then one of the neighbors said I’d_ better 
She said folks. 
made lots of money that way, and her 
husband was a florist and would let me 


sell flowers on the street. 


So I began, and 
I got the flowers 


have flowers cheap. 
I’ve done pretty well. 
that were left over and aint quite fresh, 
and put ’em up into bouquets, and sold 
them cheaper than fresh flowers would be 
in the stores, and folks buy them more 
than you’d think. It didn’t seem to me 
exactly honest at first, but McDougal, he 
said everybody knew they wa’n’t first 
quality flowers that was sold on the streets, 
and he fixed ’em up for me himself. He's. 
a kind man, McDougal is, and he spoke 
to the folks in the store there, and they let 
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me have a box in the corner of the door- 
way, and that kept off the wind and sun, 
and the push of the crowd. 

** No, it aint real pleasant work, Miss 
Blake. A woman hadn’t ought to have 
to be so public like, but I didn’t have no 
choice till you come along and took no- 
tice of me, and got me this little shop 
here. Now, thanks be to you, I can earn 
enough to keep me comfortable, and give 
away a bit now and again when I see a 
little girl with a look of Ann Elizy in her 
eyes. 

‘*T feel as if | wa’n’t long for this world, 
and I aint loath to go, for all I love best 
’s in the other—all but you, deary. You- 
*ve been real good to me, and made it 
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easy for me in my last days, and it wont 
be forgotten. You'll remember that | 
felt it all, deary, if I can’t never say how 
I feel it, wont you? 

*¢ Everything’s always come sudden in 
my life, and I guess likely I'll be called 
that way too.” 

The end was sudden, as she thoucht. 
Four days after hearing her story, Miss 
Blake was summoned to the little shop 
by Mr. McDougal, whose wife had 
gone to see Mrs. Clark, and had found 
her lying dead, in the room behind the 
shop. 

On her face was a look of peace and 
joy, such as none of them had ever seen 
on her living face. 


CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS. 


THE Co-operative Congress of English- 
men met for its twentieth annual meeting, 
on the 21st of May, at Dewsbury. The 
meeting was an interesting one to co-op- 
erators, even if it did not prove profitable. 
And with regard to its ultimate results, we 
will express no opinion. Mr. Holyoake 
last year, as our readers know, gave the 
history of the success of the movements of 
co-operation in distribution. Mr. E. 
Van Sittart Neale, who presided this 
year, took the difficult subject 
of co-operation as an instrument and 
method of production. We will not 
attempt to abridge his address, but reprint 
it in full from the report in the London 


more 


Times. 

Mr. Neale drew attention to the 
benefits which co-operation had yet to 
realize through the application of equity 
to productions, and he remarked that the 
growth of distributive contributions which 
had brought co-operators to a crisis in 
the development of the co-operative sys- 
tem, seemed to be generally admitted 
when the law had enabled consumers at 


very little initiatory cost to combine to- 
gether to supply their own immediate 
wants. The felicitous idea which the 
Rochdale pioneers had already put in- 
to practice, that those who could be- 
come their own shopkeepers should do 
for themselves collectively what the trader 
had done for himself individually, solved 
It made saving easy 
Many 


congresses 


every difficulty. 
where it had been the hardest. 
addresses delivered at these 
had been on the anticipated benefits of a 
system, where the workers should be their 
own employers in one sense. None, he 
believed, had ever suggested that co-op- 
erative production could mean a system 
where the profits of manutacturing should 
be distributed among those who supplied 
the capital for carrying it on, while the 
worker should) permanently remain a 
servant having wages fixed by competi- 
tions. Yet must it not be admitted that 
this was so, especially with respect to the 
most successful cases? In this way were 
they not dealing with other men, in a 


manner in which no disinterested thinker 
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CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS. 


supposed it possible that persons profess- 
ing their avowed principles could deal 
with them? That 
faithfully observed. that violence should 


contracts should be 
be uniformly and unhesitatingly repressed, 
were the first indispensable conditions for 
the rule of reason to which he looked 
forward as the goal of human effort. the 
fulfillment of ancient prophecy. the gener- 
al establishment of a ** Kingdom in which 
shall dwell righteousness and peace.” 
With the the 
protection of property. and what always 


observance of contracts, 
follows these. the provisions for its order- 
ly transmission from one generation to 
another, there was gradually produced a 
revolution in the relations which natural- 
ly subsist the worker and his 
All wealth, it had often been said, 
work, but not from 
Mr. Neale said, 
result of 
above the 


between 
work. 
was derived from 
present work. Wealth. 
is what remains of the work. 
Man, as soon as he rose level 
of mere animal life, began to produce 
what survived himself. It was not mere- 
ly to the appropriation of the land, but 
far more to the increase of property and 


all that increase involved, to which must 


be ascribed the change in the position of 


the worker denoted by Mr. H. George's 
popular phrase, ** progress with poverty.” 
This was illustrated strikingly by the re- 
port for 1887 of the Connecticut Bureau 
and Statistics, which Mr. 
Neale gave a concise summary of facts, 


Labor from 
which, he urged, were of the more value 
in their bearing on the matter, because in 
Connecticut there were none of the pe- 
culiar conditions existing in this Kingdom, 
to which the concomitancy here of grind- 
ing poverty with enormous wealth is 
sometimes attributed, by those who have 
perceived the evil without tracing it to its 
true source. The report of the commis- 
sioner, Mr. S. M. Hotchkiss, was cited 
to show that with whatever evils had at- 
tended the development there of the cap- 
italist class, with its rise had come almost 
unimaginable methods of production and 
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until recently unusual opportunities for 
all classes of working-men. The presi- 
dent next entered upon an inquiry as to 
what had been the further result of that 
enormous increase of material resources 
which the report of the Bureau had de- 
scribed. Elaborate quotations from Mr. 
Hotchkiss were adduced for this purpose. 
and a far-seeing Frenchman, the late M. 
Godin. was referred to as having shown 
it to be a distinctive characteristic of co- 
operation that it sought to alter, not tried 
methods of business. but the application 
of its results. Capital might be made to 
produce, between its owners and those to 
whom it gave imployment, an alliance, 
when the resources of wealth both in 
production and consumption will perpet- 
ually work to unite progress with af- 
fluence. Suggestions were made as to 
associated dwellings as a means of bene- 
ficial investment for the capital of distrib- 
utive societies, especially as a means of 
making life in country villages more en- 
joyable, and this led to the consideration 
of what it was said might justly be con- 
sidered indispensable—namely, the fed- 
eral union of the producer and consumer. 
Abortive attempts at co-operative pro- 
duction had been started by bodies of 
workers. and he was anxious that out of 
the discussion at this congress there should 
arise. on the initiative of the great whole- 
sale societies, proposals of a system of 
federation for productive purposes which 
might command the hearty support of 
the workers and the public and enlist the 
sympathy of the trade unions. (Hear, 
hear.) The time might come—and if 
this matter of co-operative production 
was settled in conformity with the truth 
of things he believed it would come— 
when the law-makers of this country 
would represent co-operative societies. 
(Hear, hear.) The air was filled with 
the sound of the partnership of industry. 
From Belgium, France, Germany, Switz- 
erland, Italy, and North America the 


echoes multiplied. In England, too, they 
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began to come from the neighboring 
Huddersfield. Time called upon them 
with many voices to take a front place 
among these emancipators of labor. 
These were true saviours of society, and 
he could not bring himself to think that 
they could turn a deaf ear to the call. 
(Hear, hear.) They had largely ditlused 
among numerous bodies of working-men 
and women, by means of dividends on 
their own consumptions, individually, 
comfort and independence and, collective- 
ly, wealth with the power belonging to it. 
They used this power so as permanently 
to bring within the reach of the working 
population, individually and collectively, 
through the accumulated dividends on 
their own work, the advantages of riches 
without the evils attending the chase of 
them. They did for the toiling masses 
to whom they gave employment what 
they could have wished to be done to 
themselves, and by so doing they ** rang 
out the darkness of the land, rang in the 
Christ who is to be.” (Loud cheers. ) 

The reader will see that Mr. Neale 
does not disguise the difficulties in the 
way of co-operative production. The 
convention at once met one of the most 
serious of these difficulties, and it occu- 
pied it for the discussions of two days. 
Sufficient illustration of this discussion is 
given in the following abstract of what 
was said on the true relations between a 
wholesale distribution society and a_pro- 
ductive society whose work it may sell. 

Papers to which prizes had been award- 
ed were read—** What should be the true 
relations between a wholesale distributive 
society and the productive societies whose 
work it may sell?” the author being Mr. 
George Quirk, and by Charles Shuiile- 
botham. 

Mr. W. Campbell, of Leeds, opened 
a discussion on the first paper, and ob- 
jected to the doctrine that the relation be- 
productive 


” 


tween the distributive and 
societies should be one of perfect inde- 


yendence, maintaining that it was in con- 
} ’ 4 


tradiction to co-operative feeling, senti- 


ment and practice. 

Another speaker argued that in this 
sense no laws of political economy were 
applicable, and if Mr. Quirk’s view that 
they should let well alone were to prevail, 
co-operation would no longer go on grow- 
ing into the great movement it was fast 
becoming. 

Mr. Miller, of the Scottish Wholesale 
Society, argued that productive socicties 
did not always keep their engagements 
not to sell to distributive societies, and he 
adduced testimony from Hebden Bridge. 
Airdale, Littleborough, and Coventry 
that the Scottish Wholesale Society had 
consistently supported the productive so- 


cieties. 

Another delegate submitted that Mr. 
Quirk’s paper was one of hopelessness. 
whereas co-operation did not propose 
fetter human effort, but rather they want- 
ed to put the movement on proper lines 
so that it might reach its ultimate desti- 
nation. 

A Burnley representative was of opin- 
ion that self-reliance should be at the bot- 
tom of this great productive movement. 

A gentleman brought a message from 
the London Portmanteau Makers, to the 
effect that the Wholesale Society should 
place two classes of goods in contrast— 
the things really of good value, made of 
good materials and good workmanship, 
side by side with the rubbish, and in that 
way educate the co-operative public as to 
the respective merits of the two. Co- 
operative producers had asked for no fa- 
vor, but that co-operative work should be 
good, honest work with the labor expend- 
ed on it properly remunerated—that there 
should be no mention of cardboard and 
compo. in their work. In the case of the 
Gladstone bag at 7s.6., for example, what 
wretched prices for work and what pool 
material must be used. 

A Leith delegate expressed surprise 
that the central board had allowed Mr. 
Quirk’s paper to be introduced. It was 
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essentially a contribution from a middle- 
man’s point of view. 

A speaker from Middlesbrough com- 
plained that a paper should have been 
read which advocated a sort of competi- 
tion, such as undoubtedly had done more 
injury to trade and to labor than anything 
else. The doctrines it set forth, he said, 
would destroy that good relationship be- 
tween capital and labor, which trade un- 
ions and co-operations had been trying to 
establish; and to encourage cheapness 
was to take the surest way of bringing 
down operatives’ wages. 

A South London representative de- 
clared competition to mean destitution 
and starvation, and stated that South 
London was the poorest locality in En- 
gland except one, because of competition, 
and because co-operators had failed to 
instruct the people there as to the proper 
relations of capital and labor. 

The reader will see that the crucial 
question comes up at once, whether co- 
operative manufacturing societies are to 
be simply a part of the outgrowth of the 
system of co-operative sale or not. Shall 
they work in the open market, in compe- 
tition with other manufacturies, or are 
their manufacturies to be preferred in the 
co-operative shops? And, on the other 
hand, may co-operative shops go into the 
open market, and buy where they can 
buy most freely, or shall they ‘* boycott” 
the work of capitalists who are not co- 
operators, and give the preference to man- 
ufactures which are established on the co- 
operative principle? The congress, like 
some other congresses of which we have 
read, has, of course, no absolute power 
to determine these questions; but the 
opinion of such a congress is of great in- 
terest. In this case, that opinion took 
form, to a certain extent, on the last day 
of the meeting, of which the following 
brief account is all that we have now re- 
ceived : 

On Wednesdey the delegates assembled 
for the third and last time this year, the 





proceedings on this occasion being pre- 
sided over by Mr. John Cave, Jr., chair- 
man of the Dewsbury Pioneers’ Indus- 
trial Society. 

A long debate took place on the pa- 
pers read on Tuesday, on the question 
whether productive works should form 
part of wholesale societies or hold from the 
central board respectively; the former 
proposition having been introduced by 
Mr. Rule, of Gateshead, and the latter 
by Mr. Thomas Hughes. Mr. Rule and 
those he represented urged that labor 
should share in profits, and that the feder- 
ation of societies or the wholesale society 
was the best medium to produce the 
goods sold in the stores, and proposed a 
resolution to that effect. 

Mr. Hughes, on the other hand, moved, 
and Mr. Holyoake seconded, a series of 
resolutions which had the approval of the 
ex-presidents of the congress, which sub- 
stantially were in accordance with the 
arguments contained in the paper read on 
Tuesday by Mr. Shufllebotham, of Cov- 
entry. As they appeared in the agenda 
paper, the ex-president’s proposals were 
elaborate, but in brief they suggested the 
formation of an alliance for gradually se- 
curing the permanent elevation of the 
workers through the result of their own 
work, and referring it to the united board 
to consider, in connection with the whole- 
sale societies, if willing to assist, and to 
report to the next congress on the best 
plans, and inviting from the co-operative 
wholesale societies and all other associated 


distributors suggestions for perfecting 
those plans. 
After several hours discussion, the 


president announced that a compromise 
had been drafted between the two reso- 
lutions, which was that ‘* wherever the 
profits of either productive or dispro- 
ductive societies could be divided with 
equity, that they be divided so as to give 
a share to capital, labor, and trade, and 
that it be referred to the united board to 
consider, in connection with the whole- 
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sale societies and to report to the next 
congress, the best plan for giving etlect 
to the principle.” 

Mr. Holyoake moved and Mr. Crooks 
seconded it, and it was carried. 

By way of amendment to this, Mr. 
Swallow, of Leeds, moved—** That this 
congress recommends that by whomso- 
ever productive enterprises are establish- 
ed, by either the wholesale or distributive 
societies, or by any organizations of work- 
ing-men themselves, an alliance be form- 
ed on equitable conditions tor the sharing 
of profits and risk between the workers, 
the capitalists, and the consumer, and 
that this congress invites the co-operative 
wholesale societies of England and Scot- 
land and all distributive societies which 
carry on production on their own account, 
to adopt in the conduct of their work the 
principles formulated above, and to assist 
the united board by suggestions for plans 
for perfecting it.” 

A show of hands was taken as between 
this and the previous proposition of Mr. 
Holyoake, which had become the origin- 


al motion, and the numbers were so equal 
that the President advised the appoint- 
ment of tellers, and a vote was then de- 
liberately taken, with the result that tor 
Mr. Swallow’s amendment 213 voted, 
and for Mr. Holyoake’s motion 200, 
The result was with 
cheering. The congress then terminated. 

The editor of this journal has put on 
record his own view of this matter ina 
little book, published at the same time 
with this number. and alluded to upon 
The subject engaged is 


received much 


another page. 
one which enlists many of our corres- 
pondents, and in another page will be 
found a notice of the interesting volume 
regarding it, just now prepared by the 
Johns Hopkins University. It would be 
absurd to lay down any dictum which 
could be considered binding, from the 
narrow experience which we have yet 
had. It is enongh here to say, that the 
subject which came before the Co-opera- 
tive Congress is connected with the most 
important and interesting social questions 
of the day. 
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CO-OPERATION IN 


AT a meeting of the nearly 4,000 em- 
ployees of Mr. John Wanamaker’s Thir- 
teenth and Chestnut and Market Streets 
store on the evening of May 7, 1888, Mr. 
Wanamaker made an address, in the 
course of which he made the following 
statements : 

I have been looking forward to this oc- 
casion for twenty-seven years, when I 
could call around me our employees and 
let them see, that beyond the weekly sala- 
ries, there was a thought and care for 
them. Whether I have succeeded or not 
in encouraging the people working for 
me, I always meant to do it. Whatever 
may be said, it remains true that the 


house you are a part of was the first large 


PHILADELPHIA. 


house to give a higher rank to salespeople, 
to establish the Savings Fund, the Build- 
ing Association, the Beneticial Associa- 
tion, the Woman’s House, classes of in- 
struction, the library, and to shut up a 
full half of Saturday. 

A year ago I celebrated my business 
birthday, and perhaps my personal birth- 
day by the meeting here which brings us 
back to-night to look at results. It was 
the first time for any retail dry goods 
store in the United States to rise to the 
It has 
been a strange pleasure to me to watch 
No one’s salary 


level of even partial co-operation. 


the monthly dividends. 


has been reduced. Scores of growing 
a : 


clerks have had their salaries raised. 
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Fifty-nine thousand dollars has gone out 
to you. 

An indescribable satisfaction came in- 
to my heart, as I signed with my own 
hand the checks bearing your names, which 
are to be paid out under my plan. All 
told, the annual distribution checks amount 
to $50,281.02, and, taking together the 
monthly sharing, this of to-night, $109,- 
439-68 is the total amount divided this 
year. The list ought to have been longer 
and the checks might have been bigger. 
I do not believe the fault of either lodges 
at my door. 

Having fixed the sum to be distributed, 
you see it could make no diflerence to me 
who were on the Honor Roll, and the 
leaving of any name off was no gain to 
my pocket, as the full amount was dis- 
tributed to those upon the list. The on- 
ly drawback to my evening’s pleasure is 
the fact that not a few lost their standing 
and rank by their carelessness. 

Before I come to the distribution, will 
you let me say a few words to you as your 
friend as well as your employer? The 
action that we have taken in this profit- 
sharing is not from any fear of strikes, as 
such a thing would be impossible in such 
a general business as this. It is simply 
and only to benefit you and inspire you to 
benefit us. The house might have been 
with $109,000 more in bank to-night had 
it kept the money, but we increase our 
capital by increasing your comfort, re- 
spect, intelligence andinterest. We want 
trained and true people, interested and 
devoted people. People full of enthusi- 
asm over the business are a part of the 
best capital. 

But what is done for employees by em- 
ployers must be appreciated, or the whole 
scheme of elevating labor fails. A friend of 
mine, a manufacturer, who tried in many 
Ways to advance the interests of his people, 
had them, under bad advising, enter upon 
astrike for a trifling matter. It took all 
the heart out of the employer. He has 
never had the same feeling for his people 
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since. 
pays good and full wages, 
schemes of advancement, and is only met 
with cold criticism, capital gets tired, and 
It is almost 


When the emplover does his best, 
institutes 


once tired it goes to sleep. 
impossible to wake it again. 

Whata splendid opportunity you and I 
have to rebuild the business system of this 
salesmen and clerks of 
Before 


country. The 
twenty years ego couldn’t do it. 
that the war broke up all order and ad- 
vance, but now all doors open to a high- 
er level. Could I but awaken in you the 
highest and best impulses ; and get you to 
study to be the best in your particular 
callings, this would be a model store and 
you would be much more prospered. 

I heard it somewhere, or read it, per- 
haps, in Thackeray, of an old stage-coach 
that ran between two English provincial 
towns. It was an old-fashioned coach, 
worn and weather-beaten. As is some- 
times the case, the young bloods like to get 
into the business of coaching, and soa new 
coach one day made its appearance. 
Right smart was the man on the box and 
gorgeous were the liveries of the bugle- 
man and boots. It made a great racket 
as it rolled along the highway. It passed 
the old-time coach with a great hurrah 
and made a terrible dust, but the old, 
steady-going, well-tried coach kept stead- 
ily along and came up to its yellow-and- 
red-wheeled competitor. Mr. Steady 
held the lines and Mr. Skill blew the bu- 
gle, and Experience and Loyalty and In- 
telligence and Faithfulness made up the 
team that pulled the old coach to success. 

To this old coach Mr. Wanamaker lik- 
ened his establishment, and he advised 
his employees to stand by it. 

Following is a copy of the report read 
by Mr. Wanamaker : 

To the people tn our employ: 

From the establishment of the store, 
twelve years ago, we have endeavored to 
prove our interest in the personal welfare 
of our emplovees, and have done our best 
to help those who were deserving. The 
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plan announced on Good Friday of last 
year was in token of that good-will. 
The practical results were the monthly 


dividends that were paid at the close of 


each month—beside the weekly salaries, 
fully equal to those 
follows: 
FROM MAY 31, 1887 TO APRIL 11, 1888, 

- $9,843.17 


Q 


paid elsewhere—as 


May. 
June. . 
July . 
August. . 
September . 
October 
November . 
December . 














18 
January . 
February . 3,8 
DAMEGH Ga see @ TSO, Ce Soe See Se 
4.454 
Total. - $59,158.66 


The time has now come to make the 
promised distribution to those who have 
been in the employ of the house for a con- 
tinuous period of seven years. 

Ten thousand dollars is paid over to 
five trustees as a Pension Fund for the 
permanently disabled. who, by reason of 
old age or accident in our service, are no 
longer able to work. 

The following trustees are appointed 
to serve for the ensuing year; they will 
have full power to decide who shall be 
put upon the Pension Roll and to what 
amount they shall be beneficiaries. The 
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decisions of these trustees shall be abso- 
lutely final : 

Messrs. John F. Collins, George W., 
Neimann, John Ramage, Frank M. Cald- 
well, Robert C. Ogden. 

In addition to the above $10,000, the 
balance to be divided, including what is 
distributed to certain Heads of Depart- 
ments, amounts to $40,281.02. 

In making the allotment we have been 
governed by the records of the house and 
such data as we could get, keeping strict- 
ly to those who have been in the continu- 
ous actual service of this house, Thir- 
teenth and Chestnut Streets, for the seven 
years previous to 15th April, 1588. 

Great care has been given to the ques- 
tion of this distribution, with the purpose 
of making it perfectly just and accurate. 

All have a place on the Distribution 
Roll whose record upon the books appears 
unbroken from any cause for seven years. 

While the amount to each person is not 
made public—except as each person may 
choose to make it so—the names are giv- 
en as a matter of interest to all. 

The cash distributed to our employees 
during the past year, over and above us- 
ual salaries, is as follows: 

Monthly Dividends. . oa: om BO ESCO 
Annual Dividends... . . $40,281.02 


Pension Fund in Trustees’ hands 10,000.00 50,281.02 








Total... . $100,439.68 





CoME ye yourselves apart in a desert place, and rest awhile. 


The true blessing 


of rest is on you only when you carry a good mind with you, able to look back 


on works of industry 
them more effectively. 
such can rest. 


and faithfulness, suspended for a time, that you may do 
Going in sucha frame, you shall rest awhile, as none but 
Nature will dress herself in beauty to your eye, calm thoughts will 


fan you with their cooling breath, and the joy of the Lord will be strength to your 


wasted brain and body. 
true Christian rest! 


There is no luxury of indulgence to be compared to this 
Money will not buy it; shows and pleasures cannot woo its 


approach ; no conjuration of art or contrived gayety will compass it, even for an 
hour; but it settles like dew unsought upon the faithful servant of duty, bathing 
his weariness and recruiting his powers for a new engagement in his calling. 
Go ye thus apart and rest awhile, if God permits.—H. Bushnell. 
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Ten Times One. 


“Look up and not down :— 
Look forward and not back :— 
Look out and not in, 

And Lend a Hand.” 


On the morning of May 3oth.a meeting of Ten Times One clubs was call- 
ed at Channing Hall in Boston. The attendance was large and great interest 
evinced. 

Dr. Hale presided and, in his opening remarks, said that the meeting was called 
for the purpose of bringing the leaders of clubs into personal sympathy and relation- 
ship with each other. It was fair to say that the only difficulty experienced at the 
central office, in correspondence with the clubs, arose from the modesty of each club. 
Members and officers were apt to suppose that what they did was such a trifle, that 
no one else would care for it. Now really half the clubs were writing to ask for 
some new form of activity; what they could do. He was quite sure that even such 
personal conference as ladies and gentlemen could have in that room, would result in 
practical suggestions of immediate value. The secretary would present some re- 
ports of interest recently received, from which members could gain similar sugges- 
tions. 

Among these reports, was a letter from Miss White of the Round Valley Indian 
Reservation of Covelo, California. In the family of the missionaries is a little girl 
whose winsome photograph Mrs. Whitman showed. This little girl, the missiona- 
ries would like to send to Hampton, but do not see their way clear to do so. The 
case was laid before the clubs and Mrs. Whitman asked General Marshall, of the Indian 
Bureau, to tell the meeting of the expense attending such an enterprise and the great 
advantages of the education at Hampton. 

General Marshall said the expense of educating an Indian boy or girl at Hampton 
varies from $200 to $250. It costs very much more to educate an Indian than it 
does a negro. The government sends 120 Indians for whom they pay the school 
$167 each. The balance of the expense between that and the actual cost is raised by 
contributions of scholarships, which are solicited from friends of Indian education 
at the North. Seventy dollars a year is the scholarship. That same scholarship is 
asked for negroes, but the negroes have an opportunity to earn their way by going 
into the industries there, and the work of the Indians is of no practical value. Those 
Indians, who come to the school, over and above the government quota, are wholly 
supported by the contributions of friends and persons interested in the Indian 
cause. 

There have been some complaints made of the Hampton school, on the ground of 
there being negroes and Indians together. ‘+ If you will allow me,” he said, ‘+ I would 
like to read a letter from Annie Dawson, whom perhaps some of you remember. 
She was the secretary of the Lend a Hand Club of the Hampton School, and when 

one of that club went to the Montana school, they made up five dollars to send her. 
This question was raised, and the opinion of the more intelligent graduates was ask- 
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ed. This Annie Dawson has now lett Hampton, and is taking a course at the Fram- 
ingham Normal School. The young man to whom she is engaged to be marricd is 
taking a course at the Bridgewater Normal School.” 

State Normal School, Framingham, Mass., eb. 23, 1588. 


Dear GENERAL ARMSTRONG: 

I heard that there has been a considerable and unfavorable talk concerning the Ne- 
groes and their influence over the Indians at Hampton. As I feel greatly interested, 
and also thankful, for what Hampton has done and is doing for my race and me, | 
feel it my duty to say something in regard to that matter. 

At the beginning [ want to say that the Indians do not come in contact with the 
Negroes as most people suppose, as they live in diflerent buildings, have different 
dining-rooms and class-rooms, except the few who are in the Normal Classes. 

Since my arrival at Hampton in the fall of 187g till my departure from there last 
August, I found the Negroes friendly, and of great help to the Indians in many good 
ways, instead of a hindrance to us by our contact with them. 

In that they were earnest, faithful, and worked hard for their education, they 
greatly induced me to appreciate my opportunities. Also their example of courtesy, 
in the pleasant social gatherings which the Indians once in a while spend with the 
Negroes, I think, has an elevating etlect on the Indians, as the Indian young men 
learn from the Negro young men the civilized way of treating the women with re- 
spect. And one of our most helpful teachers and friends we ever had was Miss 
Lovey Mayo, a colored young lady, who was for some years employed in the Indian 
Department, and she received as much respect and love from the Indian girls as any 
white teacher we have, and we were all very sorry when she went away. 

And I am glad my people have the chance to come in contact with the kind, earn- 
est, hard-working set of people, for I know from my own experience there are many 
things which they can learn trom the Negroes, not from their encouraging words only, 
but from the examples also which are set before them. 

With many thanks for all you have done and are doing for my race, one of your 
pupils, ANNIE R. Dawson. 

The Rev. Mr. Gilman of Concord, N. H. followed. He said: 

** When Mr. Hale summoned me in his mild way, with a request which, we all 
know, is equivalent to a command, he said to me, * Let your words be with a for- 
ward look, and not with a backward look.’ I have a great deal that I would like to 
say regarding our two little clubs, but I think the motto of all clubs must always be, 
the forward look, and never back. It seems to me possible to connect our Lend a 
Hand movement with that great movement which is the movement of this country, 
the social and moral question. A year or two ago, I went down into Chardon street 
in Boston. Many of you know more about it than I do, and you will recollect the 
conference meetings, where women come together, and talk over the best methods 
of reaching the suffering and the depraved. They have an excellent system of divid- 
ing cities into wards, and giving a visitor to several families, or to only two familics. 
It all seems very excellent indeed on paper, but there is just one deficiency, and that 
is that they cannot get visitors enough. The theory is a good one; if you can give 
‘not alms, but a friend,’ you can do more good than by giving unlimited bank 
checks. But you cannot find that friend to give. There is the weak point, I think. 
It is the weak point in all the charity movements in all the great cities of our coun- 
try. A gentleman, whom I know, called this the * Dynamic of the Associated Char- 
ities.’ You go into a mill, you see all the belts and pulleys moving, but it confuses 
you, for you cannot see what supplies the power. At last you go down into the en- 
gine-room, and there you find the central force which moves the whole. It seems 
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to me that there would be somewhere, if you could get at it, a point which would be 
the point of appliance. and it would be in the human heart ; an emotion which would 
lead it to go out from its own pleasant surroundings to the homes of the sinful and 
depraved. Now it strikes me that this work which we have set on foot, all this 
great Lend a Hand movement, is striving to get at that very center which is that 
very point of appliance. It is striving to develop in the hearts of the boys and girls 
that sense of doing for others. It is hard to tell what that feeling is made up of; we 
only know that some of us feel more love for our fellow-beings than others. and we 
also know that when we express that feeling, there comes into our hearts a light and 
a glory that Jesus said was the Kingdom of Heaven. If you can develop that sense 
of giving, doing, lending a hand for other people, we have prepared the material 
that shall go out and fill up these depleted charity ranks. And that is what this 
country and all countries are waiting for to-day. We have drawn out on paper the 
theory, but we have not got the dynamic that shall make the machinery go. And 
Ithink this Lend a Hand movement is to develop that very power, which shall 
show itself when the children come up to maturer years: and it is being done, as it 
must always be done to be effective, through the love of Jesus the Christ. and ‘In 
His Name.’ That is the forward look. That is what appears to me as I look into 
the future of these clubs.” 

Mr. Hale then called on Miss Farmer, of Eliot, Maine. She said: 

“T have been greatly helped by what Mr. Gilman has said. I think it is the real 
secret of this Lend a Hand work. The sweet love and joy that come into our hearts 
from the beginning of this work make us all feel that it is through this work that the 
Kingdom of God is to come. 

‘Tt seems as though we have done so little that there is not much to say. but that 
little may encourage some one else. Our movement in Eliot began first with the 
order of the King’s Daughters in New York. We were quite enthusiastic. and sent 
out 4oo circulars to the people in our town, asking all who would like to join to meet 
on acertain day. We were quite doubtful whether there would be chairs enough to 
seat those who would come. When the day came. there were five persons! But, 
before the season was over, before Thanksgiving came even. we had 120 members 
on the list. We began with a little mission for flowers. Everybody in town loved 
flowers, and we thought we could reach their hearts best in this way. Week after 
week we met; we had a little service of prayer, then we would go to the woods, get 
our lowers and arrange them to send into Boston to the hospitals. As the spirit be- 
gan to be felt in the town, we found that there was a great deal to be done among 
individual members there. We found there were poor and desolate people in town 
who were glad to see these young ladies come in with bright and cheerful faces. As 
the season for fruits came, the ladies began to put up fruits to send to the sick in the 
hospitals. You all know that country people are good cooks, and, as Thanksgiving 
came, they cooked up the good things that only country people can cook to send to 
the poor in Boston. Then we saw a very touching appeal in Lenn A Hanp which, 
by the way, has been more stimulating and helpful to us than any other thing. We 
saw Miss White’s letter, and we decided on giving her a Christmas tree, and the ex- 
press company was kind enough to forward our box without charge. Then we 
found another work, which seemed to us pressing, right among the young people 
there in town. The young men had no resources; they spent their evenings in the 
grocery store. smoking, or drinking hop beer, and we longed to do something to 
help them. At first, we thought we would try to get a reading-room. We took 
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the unoccupied house in which we held our meetings, and made it as cosy as we 
could. We had one room supplied with books and magazines which friends sent us. 
Another room was for games. At first they were a little diffident, but soon began 
to come in, and there has been an average attendance of thirty-two, all through the 
winter. At that time, we started what we call our * Eliot Library Association.’ 
We began to interest the people in the town, and asked them to join us and become 
members of the association. I remember when I had the membership tickets printed, 
I wondered if it were safe to have a hundred printed; at last, I had two hundred, a 
part for honorary and the rest for active members. We have now, including hon- 
orary and active both, goo members, in a town of 1,600 people. We can see now 
in many ways that encourage us very much, a different spirit in town. In such 
towns there is a great tendency to gossip, but the Eliot Library has given people so 
much to think of, that they have not time to gossip. Ladies have given us fine reci- 
tations and readings ; we have meetings of a social and literary nature once in two 
weeks. This summer, we are to make whatever eflort we can to secure money for 
a building of our own. We have persuaded the selectmen to allow us the use of the 
town hall, but we need our own building; it will enlarge our work so much. The 
ladies have started now a féte for the summer when the summer people are there. 
I feel it an especial privilege to come and tell you this little tale because I have been 
so much helped by Mr. Hale. He gave me the key-note in the beginning. He 
said, ‘ The one great thing is to begin.’ But there is another word I want to say: 
there is another thing equally important, and that is to hold on a little while after 
you begin. There is a little time that some one must hold on, and with a great 
deal of courage, too, because helpers do not come readily. But in a little 
while, when they find you are really doing this work ‘In His Name,’ they are sure 
to come.” 

The Pundita Ramabai addressed the meeting. She was dressed in her native cos- 
tume. She said: 

‘* Travel is a great means of education; I have found it so. When I left my own 
country, I thought I knew everything enough for myself: but the moment I stepped 
on board the ship to go to England, I found out that I did not know enough; and 
ever since that time, I have been learning on and on; and my coming to the United 
States helped me a great deal, and in my study of the social and public institutions 
of this country, I have found a great deal of help, especially from the societies of 
women, and I now realize how much women can do if they have some chance given 
to them, some work to do, and some opportunity to do it. I have been very much 
interested in this Lend a Hand movement, and I am very happy to say that the spec- 
ial movement that interests me very much has been helped on by the president, Dr. 
Hale, who is our president too, so I have a little claim on him. I want to tell you 
something about it. It is the education of women in India—not that nobody else has 
taken an interest in it. I have been especially interested to educate a special class of 
women in our country, the widows. This is the most despised class in India. 
It is not so easy to be a widow in India as it is in this country, perhaps. The wid- 
ows in this country are very much honored by everybody, and I am afraid that some 
of those who have married husbands would like to be widows. But in our country, 
it is the worst thing that could happen to any woman. The widows are despised 
by everybody, just because they are widows. This despised class does not find any 
help either in religion or in society. You may think I am a woman, and I tell my 
own story, but I am telling this story in the presence of one of our men, and a very 
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well-educated man, who is in this country for travel, and he is a Hindoo, and I be- 
lieve a most orthodox Hindoo, too. [The Pundit Mishra. ] 

‘‘Our people mean to help them; they are doing all right. Our parents love us ; 
but still they think it quite right to persecute widows. And it is for this persecuted 
class that I am trying to do something. My idea is that by helping these widows to 
help themselves, by teaching them something to do for themselves, we can help 
a great deal, not only in the religious movement, but also in the reformation of soci- 
ety in India. I have a great deal of faith in women, though our sex, as a rule, does 
not have faith in itself. I believe that, until the women of India are elevated, and 
have some freedom of thought and action, the men will not be free: and this is rec- 
ognized by our countrymen, as a rule, when they are educated. What is needed 
in India is the power to do this for ourselves. I began this work by talking 
to men—that is a special gift of women, they can talk—by talking to men 
and asking them to help me. But they were all right, and they did not need the 
women to come and teach them, and so they did not think it prudent to give any 
help to these women. Many of our men think that women are vile snakes, who, if 
they are helped on, will turn and bite the men. I do not know how much you will 
trust in that, but a good many people did not give their help to me on this belief. 
So I left this work in my own country, and went to England. When I got to the 
United States, I talked to the women, and to the men also, but especially to the 
women, and we have now an organization which has undertaken to help on this 
work, to found one school where the widows will be educated and sent out from the 
school to work tor themselves and for their fellow countrywomen. We have a good 
many of our countrymen, too, who are interested in it. They are educated men, 
but they have no money. You know in our country the philosopher and the rich 
men are not the same one: the goddess of wisdom and the goddess of riches do not 
dwell together. So these educated men are not rich; but they have great big heads, 
they can give us a great deal of advice, and this is quite enough for the present. But 
we have established in the last twelve months a great many Circles in America, and 
money is sent in to this association to help inthis work. We need $75 ,000—$50,000 
to support the school for ten years, and $25,000 to build a building of our own. Not 
that I want you to give money from your purse, instead of giving it to missionary 
work. Many people have been laboring under that misunderstanding, but that is 
not so. What I want the people of the United States to do is to double their con- 
tributions to missionary work. But I want also to get $75,000 of our own. I see 
there are a great many ladies in the United States who are fond of wearing beautiful 
birds on their bonnets. Now, if they will give that ten cents, or fifteen cents which 
they spend in purchasing these birds, they will help us a great deal. Then there are 
many men I see, who like to chew tobacco, and smoke, and make themselves disa- 
greeable to ladies. If these nice men, instead of making themselves disagreeable, 
will just give those ten cents to our movement, I think it will help us a great deal. 
Iam sure that the people of the United States are able to raise these $75,000 with- 
out injuring the mission cause. 

‘*T ama King’s Daughter, and when I go back to India, I shall take this with me 
into my school. It will be a small thing in the beginning, but small things grow in- 
to large ones. But, in the meantime. I want the Lend a Hand clubs to help for- 
ward this cause of ours, which has just started. and is going to begin within a year 
in India.” Mr. Hale introduced the Rev. Mr. Abbott of Lawrence. Mass, who said : 
‘¢ The denomination with which I was formerly connected, the * Christian’ church, 
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which is very rich in religion and rather poor in money, wanted to do some mission- 
ary work. It seemed impossible to get the men supported, but a little girl suggested 
to one of our ministers that they should give them a chance to ‘lend a hand.’ She 
went around among her friends, and raised several dollars,and wrote him a letter. He 
published the letter and the next week he received twenty-five letters with subscriptions. 
The next week he opened a regular department in his paper for the children, and those 
children are now supporting about a dozen missionaries. Now, I wanted to build a 
church, and I wanted to raise some money. Sol got the names of a number of chil- 
dren, and sent out * brick books’ to them, and they succeeded in raising $11,000. 

‘*T thought, when Ramabai was speaking, if they could open a couple of columns 
of Lenp A Hanp, or get a page of the Chréstian Register, if you could interest the 
children in this cause, it would be an excellent work, and would give them some- 
thing to do. At one time, in the parish where I was, there was a woman who had 
lost a child. She was very much discouraged and disheartened, and always looked 
on the dark side. So I suggested one day that she go over to the hospital and see a 
little boy who was there, and find out if there were not something that she could do 
for him. She went, and became so intensely interested in that boy that at last she 
gave up one day of the week to a regular visit to the hospital, and it was the salva- 
tion of the woman. So the work that you do for others equals, and is only surpass- 
ed by the good that you do for yourself. 

‘* Now there is one suggestion I wishtomake. Get paper sacks and send them 
around to all the people living in your community. Just have a littie card printed 
to say that you want a Thanksgiving contribution, or a contribution for your hospi- 
tal or for your flower mission. Leave a sack at every house, and you will find you 
will get those sacks pretty well filled. In Lawrence, they seem to be entirely wrap- 
ped up in it. You go into a social club and the talk is sure to turn upon their char- 
ities. Indeed, if you get ofl a train there to stop for an hour, they will talk to you 
about their hospital. 

** Then we have another arrangement. On May morning, they have a breakfast for 
3,000 people. The secret societies each furnish a table, and everybody comes to the 
great city hall and gets breakfast. It is perfectly astonishing how you can get so 
many people so wide awake at that early hour in the morning. We raised several 
hundred dollars there this year. 

‘* T believe in Mr. Hale’s ten times one principle. Interest one in it. and he will in- 
terest two more, and the ten will interest a hundred. That phrase has gone out and 
taken possession of us everywhere. 

*T made a Sunday-school speech once, and as we were walking home, the lady be- 
side me said to her little girl, * What part did you like best?’ The child looked 
up, with twinkling eyes and said * Amen.’ I always remember that when I speak 
ina meeting of this character. But what I would say is this: interest the children 
in these works, and you broaden the life of these children. Interest them early in 
life in these philanthropic movements, they will grow into larger lines of action and 
interest. You will find it will broaden and deepen their lives. In this philanthrop- 
ic work that they are doing is the hope of society.” 

Mr Hale said that he would dismiss the clubs with a single word of congratulation 
and a single request.’ Looking at the matter from the view of the central corre- 
spondence, he was quite sure that the weak spot in our work is our failure to enlist 
new workers. A club is well satisfied with itself and does not care to enlist new 
members. Now a club of ten ought before the vear is over to have doubled itself. 
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A PRIVATE FLOWER MISSION. 


It is certainly in a bad way if it have not added three or four to its number. 
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Sim- 


ply speaking we have no better object than to interest people in public spirit and how 
can we do that so well as by interesting others in the enterprises in which we are 


ourselves engaged. 


Mr. Hale told one or two anecdotes illustrative of this principle. 


He begged 


those who were forming clubs not to try to begin with a large membership, but to 
build steadily upon the membership which they had first enlisted. 


A PRIVATE FLOWER MISSION. 


Tue snow had gone from the yards, 
and close under the fences little spears of 
grass Were putting up their cheerful heads, 
wishing all a ** Happy New Year,” for 
this was their first opportunity, having 
been asleep at the proper time to offer 
their good wishes. With all their might 
the buds of the horse-chestnut in the yard 
were trying to burst their winter over- 
coats and join the blades of grass in their 
greetings. The sun and warm had 
been helping, and the birds were trying 
to encourage the buds in their efforts to 


rain 


grow. Percy and Elliot were standing 
in the window looking out into the large, 
pleasant vard that surrounded their home. 

**T tell you,” said Elliot, ‘+ [must have 
some flowers. I’m sure if we half try 
we can raise lots,” and his brown eyes 
grew black as his imagination saw the 
yard blooming with gay-colored flowers. 


‘*T don’t know as we could have lots, 


because we must leave room for the 
clothes,” said more practical Percy. 
” 


‘We might have a few by the fences. 

‘* Well, lots will grow by the fences if 
we plant lots.” and Elliot put his hand 
into the pocket of his knickerbockers and 
counted out the change. The two boys 
took down their banks and began shaking 
the money out of them. After counting 
up their money and finding they each had 
seventy cents to buy plants and seeds, 
they talked over what plants they would 
As they talked their plans en- 
larged, and it would have required much 


have. 





more land than was at their disposal to 
have carried them out. 

The next step was to prepare the yard 
for the plants that the young gardeners 
were so sure would blossom abundantly. 
The ash-sieve was carried out into the 
yard and the earth carefully sifted; dirt 
was carried in from the street, and the 
gardening went on for some days without 
interruption. Plants drooped and wilted 
and caused great anxiety, but were so 
tenderly nursed that they held up their 
heads and promised to realize the highest 
hopes of the young gardeners. The rain 
and dew sprinkled them, and the sun 
drew life and color in them, and, at last, 
to the great joy of Percy and Elliot, buds 
appeared, and then flowers. Of course 
the first blossoms were given to mamma, 
but the plants bloomed so generously that 
it became a question what should be done 
with them; for these two boys had been 
taught that all things in life were for use, 
and, above all, those things that were the 
direct bounty of God; so no blossoms 
on the stem. A 
place must be found for them. I should 
have told you that Percy and Elliot’s pa- 
pa kept a family hotel, where there were 
a number of people living, most of whom 
had become interested inthe garden. As 
I told you before, the plants bloomed 


were allowed to withe 


most generously, and it became a question 
what should be done with the blossoms. 
You might think that they could put a 
large bouquet each morning on the table ; 
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but these two boys were true democrats, 
and believed in doing the greatest good 
to the greatest number. So these blos- 
soms must circulate. 

‘*T guess we must send these to the 
Flower Mission. I’ve heard people talk- 
ing bout it,” said Elliot. 

‘What is it? What do they do?” 
asked Percy. 

‘* Why, you send the flowers, and then 
some people tie them in bunches and take 
them round to hospitals and poor folks,” 
answered Elliot. 

‘* Where does the fun come in? 
Percy. 

‘* There isn’t any fun, I s’pose,” said 
Elliot. ‘* You just try and think of the 
good the flowers do to folks that don’t 
have any big yards.” 

** Well, I don’t want to send flowers 
for the other fellows to give way; I want 
to give them away myself,” said Percy, 
decidedly. 

This was a puzzle. 
ers, but they did not know any ragged, 
poor folks, and those seemed to be the 
folks to whom the flowers should go if 


’ 


> asked 


Here were flow- 


they followed all they heard or read of 
They wanted to give 
the flowers themselves, and all the people 
whom they knew had flowers or were 
able to buy them. 
question, and really burdened them. 


flower missions. 


It became a serious 


As they were picking off dead leaves 
one day, Percy looked up and saw a dear 
old lady who had lived in the house for 
some time looking out of the window. 
Quickly pulling off a rosebud, he ran into 
the house, and gave it to her. 
ed and kissed him on the forehead, say- 
sweet of 
and Percy was surprised to see 
tears in her eyes. 
to the flowers, and there were wrinkles 
in his forehead, but a new light in hiseyes. 

** Elliot,” he said, after a time, ‘lets 
us start our own flower mission.” 

‘* How!” exclaimed Elliot, springing 
‘** How?” 


She stoop- 
ing, ** You dear boy! How 
’ 


you!’ 
He went back slowly 


up. 


LEND A HAND. 


‘* You know we've been waiting to find 
some ragged people to give the flowers 
to. Now,I think people need not be 
ragged and poor and dirty to need flow- 
ers. You see, just now, when I took 
that bud in to Miss Davenport, her eyes 
became all watery. That’s what they say 
about the ragged fellows. Yesterday 
morning, when Mr. Hecker stood in his 
window looking out, his eyes ’most said, 
‘ Please give me a flower,’ but I did not 
understand,” and Percy’s voice quivered 
at the thought of his oversight. 

Elliot was still for a minute, 
he said, ‘* Yes, Perse, we'll be 
flower mission.” 

How can I tell you of the summer! 
Across the street was a lady whose sad, 
pale face and black dress told of sorrow. 
One morning the bell rang, and a sweet- 
voiced boy asked for Mrs. Harroway. 
When she came into the parlor a little 
gentleman stood there, polo cap in hand, 
and holding a bunch of bright blossoms. 
‘**T thought perhaps you would enjoy 


and then 


our own 


some of our flowers, so Elliot and I made 
this bunch for you.” Mrs. Harroway 
took them, and, bending down, kissed 
again and again the boy who brought 
back the memory of the one who would 
have been a man now had he lived. 

In the family at home was a woman 
who had more frowns than smiles on her 
face; who lived a queer, lonely life, and 
who thought boys a nuisance. Morning 
after morning a flower or a bunch of flow- 
ers lay on her napkin. At first she seem- 
ed puzzled, but after a time she discover- 
ed where the gift came from, and a pleas- 
ed, surprised smile came into her face ; 
and after a time it stayed there, for the 
flowers every morning were a message of 
love and interest. 

There was a young man there who was 
beginning to remain out nights, and had 
long since stopped going tochurch. One 
Sunday morning a tiny bunch of pansies 
lay beside his plate. He held them long 
in his hand, and then pinned them in his 
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WORK FOR 


coat. They carried a message from the 
mother ; and when the church bells rang, 
the flowers and the young man were on 
the way to church. 

Percy and Elliot carried on their own 
flower mission all summer, and when the 
snow fell they began making plans for 
the next summer that would enable them 
to raise more plants than ever before. 


WORK 


FOR THE 


THE TENS. 499 


‘¢ And, I tell you, Elliot, it’s all right to 
give things to missicns, but there are 
people who need flowers if they aren’t 
ragged and poor. I like our mission 
best.” They never knew that the most 
fragrant blossoms in their garden were 
their own unconscious sweetness and _ af- 
fection, their own spirit of love for all 
men.— Christian Union. 


TENS. 


Extract From a Letter. 


Ir seems to me that some ** Tens”’ who 
have not yet found their mission, might 
render a very sweet and acceptable ser- 
vice by volunteering a little relief to tired 
mothers. There aresomany such; some 
who fear to entrust the care of a nervous, 
delicate baby to the care of ‘*‘ hirelings,” 
and others who for good reasons do not 
employ nurses. 

To such, a ‘* breathing spell” once in 
the twenty-four hours is worth so much. 
If a Daughter of the King would only 
come in to stay with baby while mamma 
recuperates her sorely depleted strength, 
or finds her opportunity to diminish the 
formidable pile of sewing. Or if one 
could take baby out in his carriage, while 


another invites mamma to go with her 
for a drive into the sunshine and space, 
which seems often to have narrowed irrev- 
ocably tg four nursery walls. 

This is not work for the youngest and 
most inexperienced of the Daughters, but 
for the older ones who, be they ever so 
deficient in baby lore, are at least awake 
to the responsibility of the occasion and 
wholly reliable to take the precious 
charge. 

A new and diverting toy brought to 
baby is also one way of lightening mam- 
ma’s burdens, or an hour spent in an- 
swering the indefatigable little brain 
which constantly demands fresh worlds to- 
conquer. 


e+ 


Anp like a tree unconscious of her shade, 

She spreads her helpful branches everywhere 
For wandering bird or bee, nor is afraid 

Too many guests shall crowd to harbor there. 


For she is kinder than all others are, 
And weak things, sad things, gather where she dwells, 
To reach and taste her strength and drink of her 


As thirsty creatures of clear water wells. 








REPORTS OF TEN TIMES ONE CLUBS, ETC. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

TuREE girls sat looking at one another, 
trying to feel duly impressed by the dig- 
nity of being a committee. They had 
been appointed at the annual meeting of 
a society which liked to lend a helping 
hand to any good work, and in this case, 
held it out with twenty-five dollars in it; 
and were to devise some means to revive 
a children’s temperance 
half dead. This latter had a nominal 
membership of forty poor children. The 
busy minister was president and a young 
lad, secretary, so that manifestly whatever 
was done in the way of frequent and reg- 
ular meetings must be done by some per- 
sons ready to give time and thought, that 
so many children, all quite young, should 
get more profit than harm by being 


society already 


brought together for two hours each 
week. The three girls composing the 
committee were chosen tor very difter- 
ent reasons ; one, because she was always 
ready with happy thoughts and plans, 
which children pronounced either ‘* per- 
fectly lovely ” or ‘+ just bully,” according 
to sex. Another, because she was one of 
those rare people who can work out any 
number of things so well as to make one 
think she must have beenespecially intend- 
ed for each. 
ways she had come to know personally 
many of the poor children of the parish. 


The third, because in various 


‘* First, we'll have a tea party,” said 
number one, ** every child on the list will 
come to ¢hat, and I have collected money 
enough to pay expenses, then we’ll ask 
the minister to speak, explain our plan 
and give out the notice for the next week. 
There you have meeting one.” 

‘+ Very well,” answered number three, 
*¢ but what are you going to do with them 
all, when you have got your meeting? 
Tom Jones is sure to be in a fight in ten 
minutes, and Bessie Smith will weep 


(410) 


copiously if Jennie Robinson makes taces 
at her, as she is certain to do, while the 
ramping and roaring lion would be a coo- 
ing dove compared to Bill Ryan if he 
once gets on the rampage.” ‘* Now you 
dear soul, don’t croak,” responded num- 
ber two, ** but listen and improve your 
mind, as we mean to do theirs.” 

Then the plan was set forth and the 
next Saturday there was a meeting in the 
chapel and a tea in the society rooms, 
presided over by the minister. 

The temperance society pledged _ its 
members to total abstinence, as long as, 
and no longer than, they held a member- 
shipcard. To obtain this, a child brought 
the written consent of parents or guard- 
ians, and was admitted at any regular 
What 
a motley collection gathered round the 
tea tables, almost all from very poor lo- 


monthly meeting of the society. 


calities; some the children of the tradi- 
tional ** poor but honest” parents ; some, 
alas! whose parents could claim only the 
first distinction; and again some who 
knew, by sad experience during the few 
years of their life, the need of temperance 
societies in this great city. At tea, how 
the milk, bread and butter, cookies and 
ice-cream vanished in alarming quantities 
and how eager the children were to know 
what was to be done next week ! 

The three girls had called for aid from 
the society appointing them and it came 
in the shape of four delegates to serve 
every Saturday for a month, none to be 
called upon two months in succession. 

These took charge of the children in 
five diflerent rooms of the chapel build- 
ing. In one, the older girls had a sort of 
sewing-circle where they learned the va- 
rious ways in which inexpensive materials 
can be made into pretty and useful house- 
hold adornments. In anothor, the older 
boys were taught brass hammering, while 
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after a little time, the best scholars in these 
two classes were taught the simplest rud- 
iments of modeling in clay. To be sure 
the first attempts in the two latter classes 
were of the variety which it ‘* would be 
no sin to worship, being like nothing in 
the heavens above, or in the earth be- 
neath. or in the waters under the earth.” 
but the children were immensely pleased 
when after a time they were able to take 
home well-finished and satisfactory work. 
But there were also twenty-five little chil- 
dren to be amused, these were taken into 
the two other large rooms, where all sorts 
of games were superintended to prevent 
accidents and where noise was the most 
noticeable feature. 

Once a 


meeting, the president and secretary came 


month there was a business 
and some entertainment was furnished by 
friends. but at every meeting the roll was 
called, a hymn sung and the children re- 
minded of the object of the society to 
At the end of the 


season in June, another tea was given and 


which they belonged. 


when the accounts were made up, it was 
found that the average attendance out of 
the then membership of seventy-five, had 
been sixty children for a period covering 
six months and the actual money expend- 
ed only about sixty-six dollars. 

It had meant hard work for the three 
girls, for they had always to be on duty 
Saturday afternoons from half past three 
until six, and it was found necessary to 
have such a permanent committee, in case 
the monthly volunteers found it impossi- 
ble to keep order among children unused 
to a partial liberty and a rule of love. It 
was successful, and certainly the training 
in kindly feeling. in self control in useful 
Ways, with a sense of membership in a 
society which meant all these as well as 
temperance in the use of liquor, helped 
the children to understand something of 
the meaning of good living. 

When the second year was about to be- 
gin there was another council. no one of 
the three composing the first year’s com- 
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mittee could serve again, and the older 
boys had suddenly developed surprising 
length of limb and depth of voice beside 
being a little too much for feminine con- 
trol. The others must be thought of also. 
What was to be The minister 
came to the rescue, found a most able and 
devoted manager who would take care of 
all but the boys, having the help of four 
The girls learned knitting as 
well as embroidery, the brass hammering 


done? 


assistants. 


class was enlarged and the younger chil- 
dren furnished with new games. A spec- 
ial providence came to the older boys in 
the shape of carpentry. The chapel had 
no place for a workshop, so the minister 
again helped, by furnishing means where- 
by a class was formed and handed over to 
an able and interested gentleman who for 
$125 took the boys, provided them with 
tools from the Boys’ Institute, and with 
lumber. Mstructing them in the use of 
both for two hours weekly. 

At the close of the second season the 
membership of the whole children’s soci- 
ety was 159, and the cost for the year in- 
cluding the class in carpentry about $200. 

It is hard to estimate just how much 
good has been done in the course of the two 
seasons, but it seems to those who have 
been most actively engaged that in some, 
if not in all directions, the benefit to the 
children has been great. If nothing more. 
the meetings have served to keep children, 
often poorly clad and uncared for, out of 
streets where they could learn little good 
and much harm; to protect them from 
storms in winter; and to associate them 
with those whom they recognize as loving 
teachers to whom they could turn for help 
troubles. 


and their small 


During both seasons, calls were made by 


guidance in 


those in charge on each family represent- 
ed in the society, which also helped to 
establish a friendly feeling. 

This is all very dry and practical per- 
haps, but it may be a hint to some one 


else who will improve on the plan. Let 


no one undertake the work with the idea 
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that it is easy, or that it will not tax se- 
verely both mind and body, but let no one 
think for a moment there is not ample re- 
ward for every bit of energy, thought, 
and care expended. The happy faces of 
the children repay in one kind of coin; the 
other and better is in a remembrance of 
Him who said: ** Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these—ye 
have done it unto me.” 





STOW, 


THE Lend a Hand Club of Stow is not 
a large organization. It has a member- 
ship of about twenty-five young people of 
both sexes. 

It was organized with great doubts as 
to its success. Nothing could be found 
to do in a little country place like this, it 
was thought. But there was a will to try 
and although what has been done may 
seem little, yet the record we think is not 
one to feel ashamed of, considering the 
circumstances and means of the club, and 
a word as to what has been accomplished 
may be helpful to others situated as our 
club is. 


MASS. 


In the first place we resolved not to des- 
pise the day of small things; and if we 
could not do large things to do little ones. 

There was a woman in the place, aged 
and very lame. Her house needed put- 
This gave an opportunity 
to the girls, several of whom met, clean- 
ed the old lady’s house and made _ her 
comfortable. Then her needed 
sawing, splitting and housing. There 
was a chance for the boys and they took 
it. The wood was put in good shape 
where the old lady could get it with 
greatest ease and some of the club contin- 
ue to make it a part of their duty to see 
that she is provided for and made com- 
fortable. 

Sickness sometimes invades our village. 
Two families at least have been visited 


ting in order. 


wood 


in sickness by members, and sewing has 
been done for them by the club. 
Shoveling paths for women who live 
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alone is another work which we have 
found to do in winter. 

In summer, flowers have occasionally 
been gathered and sent to the sick in the 
city hospitals. Then there came an ap- 
peal from the Baldwinsville Hospital for 
Children. There was need of ens that 
the little ones might have fresh eggs. By 
means of an entertainment the club raised 
a little money, part of which was given 
to the church and a part was devoted to 
the purchase of pullets, eight of which 
were sent.as a gift to the Baldwinsville 
Home. We are now asking ‘* Can we 
buy them a cow, also?” 

At Christmas time the club made and 
sent to the Children’s Hospital in Boston, 
seven scrap-books of picture cards and 
stories. 

This is the most we have done in a 
year of existence. It may be little but it 
has blessed us to do even that little and it 
proves that even the smallest country 
place is not without its opportunities to 
‘*lend a hand” and do good if the spirit 
is willing. 

At the meetings we read or talk, have 
games, them as 
pleasant as possible. 

We desire suggestions. 
tell us how to do more? 


music and and make 


Will any one 





LEXINGTON, KY. 

Last January we formed a society 
among the colored youths of the A. M. A. 
school in this place. 

Our object was to set our young peo- 
ple to work for their Master; and the 
name, ‘* Willing Workers,” chosen by 
them has proved quite appropriate. 

The principal of our school is presi- 
dent; but all other officers were selected 
from among the scholars. 

Weekly meetings are held at which re- 
ports of the work done are given and 
preparation made for the coming Sab- 
bath. 

The principal work undertaken is that 
of gathering the neglected colored chil- 
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dren of this city into Sunday-school class- 
es. This work has been carried on with 
so much enthusiasm that already most of 
the thirty members have classes Sabbath 
afternoons, and some 300 children have 
been enrolled. They are very ignorant, 
some having never heard of the Lord’s 
Prayer or the death of Christ. 

They are anxious to attend, and learn 
quickly what is told them. 

April 8th, a mass meeting of the differ- 
ent classes was held. 

Although many were kept at home from 
lack of suitable clothing, about 100 came. 

They were all sizes from a wee tot of 
three. who recited his verse in a loud 
voice, up to youths of fourteen or older. 
Some were barefoot and 
patched clothes; but all looked bright 
and happy, and the frequent glances at 
the little red badges bearing the words 
“Willing Workers” showed that they 
felt the full importance of the meeting. 

The exercises, consisting of Bible verses, 
recitations and singing, were well render- 
ed and the behavior was just perfect. 

The children were so much pleased that 
many asked when they could come again. 
We hope to gratify them with another 
gathering in June. 

The classes are held in private houses 
for the most part; but we have one that 
meets in a barber shop. The teachers 
keep the children about a half-hour and 
teach them a Bible verse, sing, and ex- 
plain the Sunday-school lesson, closing 
with the Lord’s Prayer. They also give 
them papers to take home, and the little 
ones receive picture cards with verses on 
them to be learned at home for the next 
Sabbath. 

Some of the children ask their teachers 
to come around during the week and 
teach them the lesson so they can have it 
next Sunday. 

The providing cards and papers for all 
these classes, besides our own Sunday- 
school which averages over 100, is a se- 
rious question. Northern friends have 


others wore 
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sent us a good many, enough to last un- 
til our school closes in June; but we are 
wondering who will supply the classes 
during our absense. Are there not other 
‘* Willing Workers” who would like to 
collect the picture papers, which are so 
freely distributed among the members of 
their own Sunday-schools and send them 
to our secretary for use in this blessed 
work? So many are destroyed or stored 
away in attics which would delight the 
hearts of these little children. Perhaps 
there are some societies who would like 
to do more and could send either new or 
second hand, long sleeved gingham or 
white aprons, dresses, pants, coats, shirt- 
waists, shoes or anything else that would 
make children, of trom three to twelve or 
older, respectable and comfortable to at- 
tend Sunday-school. 

Any desiring to aid us in any of the 
above wdys can direct to our correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss Helena Sailes, +8 
Kenton St., Lexington, Ky. 





COVELO, CAL. 


To any Lend a Hand Club or any indi- 
vidual to whom it may interest : 

I have a number of Harpers and Cen- 
turtes and Lippincott’s that I would be 
glad to forward to a club or any one who 
would like them and would send postage. 
The copies are of 1885 and 1886. 

I have thought many times that some 
one might be glad of them. I wish this 
might reach the eye of some one who is 
as hungry for the sight of a magazine as 
I was last year. 

One living within the pales of civiliza- 
tion cannot realize the intense longing 
that comes to one occasionally when there 
is not a bookstore within fifty or a hun- 
dred miles, and where the sound of a rail- 
road train would startle the whole neigh- 
borhood. 

If any one should care to send for mag- 
azines please say how many are desired. 
Address, Claude J. White, Round Val- 
ley Indian Reservation, Covelo, Cal. 
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ORANGE, N. J. 
I sHALL be very glad to have our club 
enrolled as working ‘* In His Name.” 
Wecall ourselves the ** Every Day Ten’ 
and each member must try to do some 
good deed each day. We took the idea 
from an article in the April LENp a HAND 


but as yet our club only numbers seven of 
those willing to accept the badge and work 
for some good object. 

The origin of our club was in this way : 
Last January I invited twelve of the young 
girls from ten to sixteen years of age to 
meet at our house every Friday and sew 
for a fair for the Fresh Air Fund to be 
held in June. They have been working 
all winter but we have nothing to bind us 
together to continue our work after the 
fair. 
help, and when I was given the April 
number of LENp A HaANp it was all made 
clear, and I explained to the girls just 
what I wanted but so far only seven have 


I wanted a society for every day 


accepted the work. 

Every day the girls come to me alone and 
tell me what 
done during the day, and every Friday 
I state some of the good deeds done by 
each one and try to show them many 
more little things to do which they do not 
think of. 

After our fair we will continue our work 


they have done or left un- 


and do for the sick children in Orange or 
We 


also are making scrap-books for older per- 


anywhere that our help is needed. 


sons, to be given to the poor in the tene- 
ment houses—good reading for mothers 
and fathers or older people. 

After we are a little better started I 
think the girls would like to correspond 
with some other club and perhaps be a 
help to each other. 





EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 
Our young people met to-day and have 
organized themselves into a ** Helping 
Hand Society.” Their ages range from 
eight to twenty-five. 
Would it not be better to divide them 
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into three branches ? 
and girls working together? 
ones would certainly help each other— 
but the boys from twelve to sixteen are 
full of fun and pranks and not as mature 
Yet they have 


How about the boys 
The older 


as girls of the same age. 
all joined in and are full of interest. 
They are crude material—country boys 
and from _ illiterate 
for one thing, I hope to bind them togeth- 


girls families—and 
er in some intellectual work, not only asa 
means of culture and refinement, but asa 
chief aid in the upbuilding of the spirit- 
ual life. 


ROXBURY, MASS. 


WeE have organized a Lend a Hand 
club of ten at the Universalist chapel. 

We began by reading from Dr. Hale’s 
little book ++ How to Begin” taking the 
central thoughts of Faith, Hope and Love 


as springs of action, adopting the name of 


King’s Daughters, also the Maltese cross 
and purple ribbon and the other now fa- 
mous mottoes. 

We elected our officers and voted to 
take the LENpD A HAND magazine. 

We are adding to our *‘ ten” another 
*¢ten.” We have long been engaged in 
the service of our Lord, but there is some- 
thing inspiring in belonging to a * sister- 
hood of service ” numbering its thousands. 
It is to be light and life to the world. 
May it increase until it numbers millions 
‘*In His Name.” 

Prop_LeE who are forming clubs or are 
interested in the Ten Times One work 
are requested to address all letters of in- 
quiry to Mrs. Bernard Whitman, Law- 
rence avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 

Mrs. Whitman is the central secretary 
of the clubs and will gladly give informa- 
tion or help in forming them. It is also 
especially desirable that all clubs based 
on the Wadsworth mottoes which 
not sent in their names should do so, in 


have 


order that the list of clubs may be as com- 


plete as possible. 
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LONDON CHARITY 


Tuis Society held its nineteenth annual 
meeting, March 23d, and the meeting 
amply testified to the soundness of the 
principles on which it and kindred socie- 
ties are founded. Here as on your own 
side of the Atlantic the society has been 
At this annual 
adverse criticisms were 


very unfairly criticised. 
meeting these 
boldly and freely met by men like Lord 
Derby, Mr. T. Courtney, M. P., Rev. L. 
R. Phelps (chairman of the Oxford Char- 
ity Organization Society) and several 
other gentlemen who are undoubted au- 
thorities on Social Science. 
Derby, who was unfortunately unable to 
be present, sent a letter bearing testimony 
to the grand work which that and kin- 
dred organizations were doing. He said, 
in the course of his letter, that there were 
no such robbers of the deserving poor as 
those habitual mendicants, who, by false 
tales of distress, diverted into their own 
pockets the relief which was intended for 
real sufferers; how numerous was this 
class of robbers, and how extensive were 
its depredations was well known to all 
whose social position and circumstances 
marked them out as the recipients of ap- 
Lord Derby did not 
think it possible to over-rate the services 


plications for aid. 


which such societies as these Charity Or- 
ganization Societies had rendered and 
were continually rendering to the public 
at large, in detecting and exposing this 
kind of rascality, which, nevertheless, was 
so profitable to those who practiced it, 
that only unrelaxing vigilance could keep 
it in check. 


The Council in their report 


ORGANIZATION 


The Earl of 


SOCIETY. 


detailed the cases dealt with during the 
year by the various district committees. 
During the past year, of 25.333 cases 
which had been inquired into, only 14,- 
oot had been assisted, the remaining 11,- 
532 having been found unworthy of relief 
in the estimation of the district visitors. 
Such a fact speaks for itself. It is the 
easiest matter in the world to dole out 
charities to the poor; it is not so easy to 
discriminate to whom these charities are 
a blessing and to whom they may be 
even a curse by making the recipients 
In the case of these 
25,000, only 14,000 being found worthy 


chronic paupers. 


of assistance and 11,000 rejected, it shows 
that with but a very slight change in the 
proportions, but for the Charity Organiz- 
ation Society’s work, at least fifty per 
cent of the five to seven million of money 
given annually in alms in London alone 
As the chair- 
man, Lord Stalbridge, stated, the society 


would be all pure waste. 


exists for the sole purpose of endeavoring 
to direct into the proper channel this vast 
sum of money annually given in that 

He said that 
been 
against the society, one being that out of 


great metropolis for alms. 
many accusations had brought 
every pound disbursed, very few shillings 
were spent in charity. Very many of the 
principal supporters of the society, how- 
ever. were constantly urging, and he 
thought quite rightly, that the society 
was in reality spending too many shillings 
in relief; indeed relief was never an ob- 
ject of the society and he sincerely hoped 
itnever would be. Mr. L. Courtney, M. 
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P., in moving the adoption of the report, 
said that he was deeply impressed with 
the feeling that if the work of the society 
was never more wanted than now, at 
least it was as much wanted as it ever 
was. Help was not good that made 
helplessness. By such help they only 
perpetuated, perhaps increased, that which 
they desired to relieve. The only way to 
cure the recurrence of the evil was, not 
by rushing forward with doles of food, or 
gifts of clothes, or grants of money, but 
by bringing sharply home to workmen 
the necessity of prudent preparation in the 
summer for the trials which would surely 
follow in the winter. One of the accusa- 
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tions against the society has been that 
organization costsas muchas relief. This 
complaint is, however, untrue, for the re- 
port shows that while £15,053 has been 
spent on organization, that on relief has 
been £26,247. On the true principles or 
organization of charities the reverse of that 
should have been the case, inasmuch as 
the real purpose of all charity organiza- 
tions is to put the outlay of charities ona 
proper footing. When this has been once 
done, thoroughly, by the London Society, 
its few thousand of expenditure will be 
a cheap price to pay for the right man- 
agement of the six to seven millions an- 
nually spent in charity, in London alone. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF 

Tue Annual Congress of the National 
Prison Association of the United States 
will convene in Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on the evening of Saturday, 
July 14, 1888, Rev. E. H. Capen, Presi- 
dent of Tufts College, presiding. Ad- 
dresses of welcome will be made by His 
Excellency Oliver Ames, Governor, and 
His Honor Hugh O’Brien, Mayor; and 
addresses are also expected from ex-Gov- 
ernor Geo. D. Robinson, Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, and General Charles Devens, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts. After the address of welcome, 
and responses, the annual address will be 
delivered by Hon. Rutherford B. Hayes, 
President of the Association. 

On Sunday, July 15, the annual ser- 
mon to the Congress will be preached, as 
now advised, in Trinity Church, By Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, D. D. 

All meetings after Sunday, July 15, 
will be held in the hall of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives, at the 
State House. 

Monday will be devoted to the meeting 
of the Wardens’ Association. Mr Joseph 


THE NATIONAL 


PRISON ASSOCIATION. 
Nicholson, Superintendent of the Detroit 
House of Correction, and President of 
the Wardens’ Association, will deliver an 
address in the morning, which will be 
followed by discussion and the transaction 
of business. At night, Mr. R. W. Mc- 
Claughry, Warden of the Illinois State 
Penitentiary at Joliet, will read the re- 
port of the Committee on Criminal Reg- 
istration, which will, it is presumed, be 
accompanied by practical illustrations of 
the Bertillon system of identification of 
criminals by measurement. 

Tuesday Morning: Report of the 
Standing Committee on Preventive and 
Reformatory Work, by Dr. J. D. Scoul- 
ler, Superintendent of the Illinois State 
Reform School. This will be followed 
by a paper by Mr. C. H. Reeve, of Ply- 
mouth, Indiana, on the Care of Depen- 
dent Children. 

Tuesday Evening: Report of the 
Standing Committee on Criminal Law 
Reform, by Prof. Francis Wayland ; fol- 
lowed by the report of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Prison Discipline, by Mr. Z. 
R. Brockway, Superintendent of the 
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New York State Reformatory at El- 
mira. 

Wednesday Morning: Report of aspe- 
cial committee on the Interstate Federa- 
tion of Prison Industries, by Mr. Brock- 
way. 

Wednesday FE-vening: A paper by Mr. 
Richard Vaux, Esq., President of the 
Board of Inspectors of the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary of Pennsylvania; also a paper by 
Dr. H. D. Wey, on the Physical and 
Industrial Training of Criminals. 

Thursday Morning: Report of the 
Standing Committee on Police, by Mr. 
Charles E. Felton, Superintendent of the 
Chicago House of Correction; followed 
by the report of the Standing Committee 
on Discharged Prisowers, by Mr. W. M. 
F. Round, Secretary of the New York 
Prison Association. 

The above programme is subject to re- 
vision and alteration by the Congress it- 
self, when it shall convene. Some other 
papers have been partially promised, but 
cannot be positively announced. Among 
them are some from European writers. 

There will be no afternoon sessions of 
the Congress. The afternoons will be 
spent in visits to prisons and reformato- 
ries in and about Boston, as follows: On 
Monday afternoon, to the Reformatory at 
Concord; on Tuesday afternoon, to the 
Women’s Prison at Sherbon ; on Wednes- 
day afternoon, to the Suffolk County Jail, 
the State Prison at Charlestown, and pos- 
sibly the House of Correction at South 
Boston; on Thursday afternoon, to the 
City Institutions on Deer Island. 

The question of a session Thursday 
night will be referred to the Congress it- 
self for decision. 

The Tremont House, on Tremont street, 
a first-class hotel on the American plan, 
has been selected as the head-quarters for 
the Association. A special rate of three 
dollars per day for members of the Asso- 
ciation has been agreed upon. This 
house is one of the coolest and most com- 
fortable of the Boston hotels. It is but 
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one minute’s walk from Tremont Tem- 
ple, the place of the first meeting, and 
but three minuies’ walk from the State 
House. where the meetings of the week 
will be held. At the Clarendon House, 
a comfortable and well-kept hotel, also 
upon Tremont Street, fifteen 
ride from the State House, members of 


minutes’ 


the Association can find accomodation at 
Ap- 
plications for rooms at the Tremont House 
may be made to H. Hartshorn & Co., 
proprietors; at the Clarendon House, to 
S. Risteen, proprietor; or to Col. John 
C. Whiton, Boston, Mass., Chairman of 
Committee on Tlotels, for rooms at either 


two dollars and fifty cents per day. 


of these houses. 

Negotiations for reduced railroad rates 
are in progress, which are expected to re- 
sult in as great reduction as has_hereto- 
fore beep made for the Association meet- 
ings. It is supposed that all delegates 
who pay full fare from the place of start- 
ing will be entitled to return to their 
homes, by the same route by which they 
came, at a rate. 
however, has shown that this reduction 
cannot in all cases be guaranteed, since 
some of the passenger associations insist 
that a certain specified number shall be 
in attendance from within a given terri- 
tory, or no reduction will be granted. 
To secure the benefit of any reduction 
which may be made, it will be necessary 
for delegates to obtain from their local 
ticket-agents, at the point of starting, 
where through tickets to Boston are pur- 
chased, a certificate showing the amount 
paid and the route of travel. This must 


reduced Experience, 


not be neglected. 

A very large attendance is looked for, 
and the proceedings will be of more than 
usual interest. It is hoped that every 
prison and reformatory in the United 
States and Canada will be represented. 
The Governors of the several states have 
been requested to send official delegates, 
and several have already signified their 


intention so to do. But any person, of 
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either sex, interested in the prevention 
and repression of crime, is entitled by the 
Constitution of the Association to become 
amember on payment of five dollars, 
which may be handed to the Secretary at 
the meeting at Boston. The meetings 
will be open to the public without charge 
for admission. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

President Hayes has kindly consented 
to give a reception to members of the As- 
sociation and Boston friends, on Saturday 
afternoon, July 14, in the parlors of the 
Tremont House. Arrangements are in 
progress to make it a successful and en- 
joyable occasion. It will serve to pro- 


mote mutual acquaintance and good-fel- 


THE 


PEOPLE’S PALACE IN 


lowship, and will, it is believed, greatly 
enhance the pleasure and _ profit of the 
Boston meetings. It is earnestly hoped 
that all those who expect to attend the 
meetings of the Association will time their 
arrangements so as to be in Boston in sea- 
son for the reception. 
FREDERICK H. WINES, 
Secretary of the National Prison Assoctation, 
GARDINER TUFTS, 
Member National Executive Committee. 
E. H. CAPEN, 
President Local Executive Committee. 
WARREN F. SPAULDING, 
ROBERT 'T. SWAN, 


Secretaries. 


Boston, June 1, 1885. 


EAST LONDON. 


BY JOHN WILLIAMS. 


Ir is beginning to be generally acknowl- 
edged that this scheme of a**People’s Pal- 
ace” is one of the most successful attempts 
that has yet been made to reach the best 
social, moral, intellectual and physical 
wants of the people of the East End of 
Not a month passes but some 
The 
day at the Palace commences at nine in 
the morning with an inrush of men, for 
the most part of the better class of me- 


London. 
important additions are being made. 


chanics, for the purpose of a hasty look 
at the daily papers. Those who are out 
of employment are to be seen rapidly 
searching the advertisement columns. 
Certainly they have a grand choice, for 
all the leading papers throughout the 
United Kingdom are here, and very many 
of the best foreign and colonial papers as 
At ten the hall is opened as a 


well. 
library, and each day of the week, ex- 
cept Wednesday and Saturday, it is so 
Wednes- 
day and Saturday the hall is cleared at 


used until ten at night. On 


five in the afternoon for the evening 
concerts, 


charge for admission is two-pence to all 


They begin at eight, and the 


parts of the hall. These concerts are the 
most attractive experiments that have yet 
been put forth at the East End. On 
Wednesday evenings the hall is nearly 
filled, but on Saturday evenings the de- 
mand for admittance is so great that, fully 
half an hour previous to the concert, the 
managers invariably have to hang out at 
the gates an announcement that the hall 
is full. At least four thousand people at- 
tend on Saturday evenings. They are 
therefore quite successful financially. The 
managers consider that the proceeds will 
pay the expenses of maintaining their new 
library. These concerts cost on an aver- 
age from five to six pounds. So that, as 
they take a little over twenty pounds in 
two-pences on Saturday, there remains 
fourteen or fifteen pounds every week. 
It is to be remembered that there are man) 
inthe audience who are members of the 
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“Palace Institute,” who have free ad- 
mission to the concerts. 

In addition to the concerts there is other 
valuable musical work going on all the 
while at the Palace under the direction ot 
Mr. Orton Bradley : 


the teaching of singing and for the piano- 


classes are held for 
torte and violin. There are also choral 
and orchestral societies in connection with 
the musical department of the Palace, 
and twice a week the managers are en- 
abled to get a good military band. 

Early in the beginning of the present 
vear a technical and handicratt day-school 


for boys was begun. So far it has fully 


met the expectations of its promoters. 
To-day there are no less than 200 boys, 
from twelve to fifteen years old, who are 
enrolled pupils in these technical classes, 
and the managers are anxious to prepare 
room tor at least 300 more. The boys 
who attend these classes are required to 
be over twelve vears of age, and to have 
passed what is called here the fifth stand- 
ard. No boy is admitted, the income of 
whose parents exceeds 200 pounds a year. 

Parents are also required to satisty the 
trustees that their boys are really intended 
The 


shilling 


to become mechanics or artisans. 
fee for instruction is but one 
(twenty-five cents) a week, and for this 
sum these boys study under the very best 
instructors the trustees can secure from 
all parts of the United Kingdom. For 
this fee these boys get a thorough pre- 
liminary instruction in mathematics, me- 
chanical drawing, magnetism and elec- 
tricity. geometry. modeling. etc.,etc. So 
soon as they are deemed tit for practical 
work they are handed over to instructors 
in Whatever branch of industry they may 
select, carpentry and joinery, metal turn- 


ing and lathe-work, upholstering, cabinet 


making, etc., etc. 
This technical school is carried on in 
school; re e. 


Bancroft the practical part 


of the instruction. Here are to be found 
lathes and carpenters’ benches and tools 


of all sorts, and here may be found, atall 
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hours of the day, youngsters at work under 
the instruction of the very best class of 
mechanics. These technical schools are 
indeed the very pith and marrow of the 
whole scheme of the **Pcople’s Palace.” 
These are hives of industry for boys and 
virls of all ages. In one room you will 
find young men and women who are can- 


didates for some position in the civil ser- 
vice listening to a lecture. In another 
you will find young people of both sexes 


taking lessons in etching; another class 
is learning the art of plumbing; here 
students work 


again are earnestly at 


drawing from the flat, or from models. 


In still another room you find huge black- 
boards illustrating the art of cutting gar- 
ments on scientific principles. Here you 
find young men whose trade is that of 
cutters in tailors’ establishments learning 
to cut scientifically instead of by the *trule 
of thimb” as they have been taught here- 
tofore. The ideaof theseschools is not. as 
many have imagined, to disturb the labor 
market by creating inferior competitions, 
but rather to make such as are already 
engaged in their own particular line of 
trade more efficient. So here young men 
are made thorough practitioners in all 
sorts of trades and protessions—in boot 
and shoe-making, mechanical engineer- 
ing, in hand-rail and staircase work. in 
photography. printing, telegraphy, etc., 
etc. Girls and young women ure taught 
how to teach, how to cook—are taught 
millinery and dressmaking, art needle- 
work and plain sewing. This latter de- 
partment (needlework) started with forty 
members; there are now six classes with 
forty members in each. 

In addition to all this work, theoretical 
and practical, there are lectures given in 
housewifery, and in many branches of 
science, as also in a long list of general 
educational subjects, modern languages, 
classical literature, book-keeping, arith- 
netic, etc.. etc. During this their first 
year 2900 young people of both sexes 
have attended one or other of these class- 
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es, while several of them have attended 
more than one. 

The East Endersare, however, indebted 
to Sir Edmund Currie and Lord Rose- 


berry for still another grand feature of 


**People’s Palace work” or rather play. 
Sir Edmund has interested himself in 


providing the people of the East End of 


London with exhibitions of one kind or an- 
other. One Saturday night at a poultry 
show held at the ‘* People’s Palace” ninety- 
four pounds was taken in three-pences. 
They have first-rate billiard and bagatelle 
tables going all the while, and a most ex- 


cellent gymnasium under the direction of 


Mr. H. H. Burdett, formerly drill-ser- 
geant at Harrow. This gymnasium has 
not been started more than six months, 
and yet there are enrolled as members 
1,00v young men, and 200 young women, 
drilling there regularly. All these young 
people, 1,200 in all, but for this gymna- 
sium would be probably lounging about 
the streets, perhaps going to public houses, 
if not to more questionable place of amuse- 
ment (?) for they are all of them hard 
working men and women, employed in 
shops, offices, factories, schools, etc., and 
need sorely something or other in way of 
relaxation or change; and here they are 
coming to the *‘People’s Palace” for disci- 
pline and physical training. 

Sir Edmund Currie, who has taken up 
his residence at the Palace and has con- 
sented to act as honorary manager for the 
next three years, regards this latter feature 
of the ** People’s Palace” work with enthu- 
siastic satisfaction. With a fine swim- 
ming-bath, which is to be used at certain 
times in the week by women, and this most 
cellent gymnasium, Sir Edmund looks 
forward to achieving wonders in the next 
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three years, for the moral, physical and so- 
cial welfare of the young people of East 
London. 

Excavations have just been commenced 
for this swimming-bath. It is on the op- 
posite side of the Palace ground, and is 
intended eventually to have a sheet of wa- 
ter 200 feet in length. Lord Roseberry 
has already given £2,500 for this bath; 
he has, however, hinted to the trustees, 
that if this sum is not sufficient to provide 
as large a bath as they could wish, they 
had better leave one end of it unfinished. 
To sum up, all this grand benefit to the peo- 
ple of the East End, gymnasium, billiard 
and bagatelle tables, concerts, shows, 
books, reading-rooms, so- 
incidental 


newspapers, 


cial rooms and many other 


privileges are all included in the very 
small fee which is charged for member- 
ship; this fee at present is two-sixths of a 
shilling a quarter for males, and one-sixth 
of a shilling for females. All members 
have also the advantage of the classes and 
the lectures at lower fees than those who 
arenon-members. The ‘*People’s Palace” 
is also the headquarters for all kinds of 
clubs, such as foot-ball, cricket, chess, 
tennis, naturalists’, geologists’, ramblers’, 
etc., etc. Indeed the Palace has already 
become one of the most remarkable in- 
stitutes of modern days. It is even now 
in its comparative youth a most complete 
and abundant success, and it bids fair to 
outstrip any of the most enthusiastic ideals 
of even nineteenth century philanthropists. 
No wonder such men as Sir Edmund 
Currie and Lord Roseberry and others 
of note are filled with enthusiasm, at the 
prospect of an ever-increasing success for 
an institution so fraught with blessings 
for the artisan classes of East London. 


WE are far too apt to throw on God all the responsibility of the coming of the 
kingdom, and to satisfy ourselves with occasionally putting our shoulders to the 
wheel, where there seems an unexpected stoppage, and the chariot seems to flag. 
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CHAUTAUQUA. 


THE exercises at Chautauqua this year AvuG. 17. International Sunday-school 
begin July 3d and close August 28th. Day. 
The Assembly will be in session from Avec. 19. Memorial Sunday. 
August 7th to August 28th. AvG. 21. Recognition Exercises C. T. 


An oratorical contest is announced for C. C. 
the 27th of July. Representatives from AvG. 22. Recognition Day C. L. S.C. 


several colleges have been invited to be AvuG. 25. Grand Army Day. 

present. The prize will be $100.00. AucG. 28. Closing Exercises, Season 
July 25th will be celebrated as Swedes’ 1888. 

Day, when there will be a lecture in Of the local assemblies we have al- 

Swedish and music by a Swedish choir. — ready the following notes : 

The calendar as arranged when this Recognition Day is appointed for the 
number goes to press is as follows, but Ocean Grove Assembly, Old Orchard, 
large additions will be made to this: Me. on the rst day of August. 

JuLy 3. Opening day. Recognition Day at Wiers Assembly 

Juty 4. Independence Day. Fire- N. H. is on the 25th day of July. 
works. Recognition Day at South Framing- 

Jury 5. Opening C. C. L. A. and C. ham ison the 18th day of July. 

S. E. B. The assembly at Ocean Grove occu- 
Jury 7. Opening Teachers’ Retreat. — pies most of the first week in August. 
Juty 26. Swedes’ Day. That at Weir’s begins July 17, and lasts 
Juziy 27. Inter-collegiate Contest. till July 27. Mr. Winship is Superin- 
Jury 28. Closing of C. T. R. tendent of Instruction and Dr. Williams, 
AvuG. 4-7. Missionary Institute. president. Dr. Hale conducts the Chau- 
AuG. 7. Opening Fifteenth Assembly. tauqua meetings. 

AuG. 15. Denominational Day. At Framingham, Dr. Vincent, Dr. 

Auc. 16. Alumni Reunion. Closing Hurlbert and Dr. Demming are superin- 
et. ©. L. A. tendents of instruction. 

oes 
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THE organization of the Commercial be in the hands of all members of the 
Temperance League is now completed League who will read this article. If 
by the addition, in Boston, of five mem- any member has not received the circular 
bers to the Central Council. These are let him address J. Stilman Smith, the 
Hon. Elmer Capen, president of Tufts secretary of the Central Council. 

College. D. Webster King, Charles C. 9 Mr. S. A. Haines is authorized by the 

Coffin, Joseph A. Ball, president of the Central Council to establish ** Tens” in 

Commercial Travellers’ Association, and any city which he visits in his wide jour- 

Edward E. Hale. These gentlemen have neyings, and is cordially commended by 

issued the third circular, which ought to them as a most interesting public speaker. 
(421) 





RAMABAI ASSOCIATION. 


A PUBLIC meeting was called in Boston 
by the officers of the: association June 2d, 
1888. It was 


pearance before beginning her western 


Ramabai’s farewell ap- 


trip to San Francisco, from which place 


she hopes to sail as early as the first of 


August. 

Rev. E. E. Hale, the president of the 
Association, opened the meeting with 
prayer. He then called upon Mr. Cool- 
idge, the treasurer, to read his report. 
The report was highly satisfactory, show- 
ing that, in less than a year from the for- 
mation of the Association, enough money 
has been raised to warrant the committee 
in beginning the work. This they do 
with confidence that, as the Pundita’s 
work for the child-widows is known, there 
will be no lack of Christian people who 
will show their sympathy and co-opera- 
tion in a substantial manner. 

A report of the secretary was then read 
and accepted. 

At this meeting it was voted to add to 
the list of vice-presidents, the name of 
Dr. Lyman Abbott of Brooklyn, and pow- 
er was given to the executive committee 
to add such others as may be deemed ad- 
visable. 

Mrs. Andrews, the chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee read a report. We 
give it nearly in full. 

Ramabai came to England in May, 
1883, with three dollars and a half in her 
purse and knowing not a word of En- 
glish. She spent two years and four 
months in studying English history and 
literature, natural science and mathemat- 
ics, a little Greek and in her leisure mo- 
ments, theology. 

She came to America in February 1886. 
She was in debt and without friends here. 
Dean Rachel Bodley of Philadelphia re- 
ceived and encouraged her, and has ever 


since remained her friend and adviser. 
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She very soon began to lecture in order 
to interest people in her proposed school, 

In two years she has spoken by invita- 
tion 142 times. Her personal earnings 
have been sufficient to repay her indebt- 
edness in England and to support herself 
and her little girl, who is still at school in 
England. She the * High- 
caste Hindoo Widow ” also, at her own 


published 


expense. repaying herself, from the pro- 
ceeds, only the bare cost. The protits of 
the book are all devoted to the school, and 
not a penny has ever been reserved for 
her own use. 

Besides the 142 lectures which she has 
delivered. for herself, she has spoken for- 
ty-two times for the Association, since the 
preliminary measures to form one were 
first taken a vear ago. 

From these lectures, fifty circles have 
been formed. Corneli is not included in 
this number, having been the pioneer cir- 
cle and formed previous to the Associa- 
tion. Ramabai has formed thirtv-cight 
of these herself. Thirteen scholarships 
have been promised, of which Ramabai 
has obtained, by her own exertions. eight. 
The various sums procured by Ramabai’s 
own eflorts amount to over $29.000. Her 
correspondence is large. averaging 100 
letters a month in five ditlerent languages. 

With the courage of a lion, the wisdom 
of a serpent, and gentleness of a dove, vet 
with a will that would take her through 
fire and flood for the cause to which she 
has consecrated her life, does she not de- 
serve all the confidence and tenderness 
we can give her? But she needs money 
also. Therefore do not omit to respond 
to the appeal for this also. 

Pundita Ramabai addressed the meeting 
in the simple but forcible manner. She 
spoke of her work, the state of the Hin- 
doo widow and the hope she had of rais- 
ing her from her present degradation. 
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She appealed to Christians of whatever 
belief to come forward and ** lend a hand” 
in this work. 
pathos and tenderness as she bade her 
audience good-bye. 

Dr. Hale closed the meeting by a few 
of the sacrifices 


~ 


words in appreciation 
which the Pundita has made and is still 
making for the school. 

Many present became interested and 


Her words were full of 
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showed their desire to help by contribu- 
tions, subscriptions, and purchase of the 
** High-caste Hindoo Widow. 

Contributions, subscriptions and schol- 


” 


arships may be sent to the treasurer, Mr. 
T. Jetlerson Coolidge, Jr., Bay State Trust 
Co., 87 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

Correspondents may address the secre- 
tary, Miss A. P. Granger, Canandaigua, 


le 


-e- 


OMAHA 


We gladly publish the following no- 
tices, Which will attract the attention of the 


Indian Associations and other friends of 


the Indians through the East : 
To the E-dittor of Lend a Hand: 


Will you kindly give place to some ex- 
tracts from a letter of Dr. Hensel, Mis- 
sionary at Omaha Agency, in the employ 
of the Massachusetts Indian Association, 
which pays his salary, $1,000a year, but 
have no funds with which to supply the 
wants he brings to light? 

Itis hoped that during summer, the 
Branch Associations, scattered through- 
out the state, may forward small sums; 
meantime the Association will most grate- 
fully receive any gifts for Dr. Hensel’s 
work, which may be sent to 

Mrs. FrAnK Woop, TREAs. 

ALBAN ST., DORCHESTER, 


OmanaA AGENCY, NeEB., May 7, 1888. 
Dear Mrs. Woop—Imagine my feel- 
ings at the receipt of your letter of May 
2, containing draft for the purchase of 
lumber for tables. I cannot find words 
to express my appreciation of the ready 
response to my letter asking aid in this 
direction, and for the extreme liberality in 
the one offering made for this purpose. 
Such things have the eflect of angels’ 
visits and bid us **Be strong and of a good 
courage.” It is desirable that at least 
twenty-five tables be placed among as 
many families, pledging them first to nake 
proper use of same. Zhe floor at present 
furnishes scores of them with both table 
and chairs. I visited a dying mother this 
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morning where there was not a single 
chair. I had to get down on my knees 
upon the ground floor, and near the door 
there was a great puddle of water. Ifa 
table was to be placed in a house like that, 
either a couple of benches would have to 
be given also or else they would be obliged 
to stand up at the table while eating, and 
you could never get an Indian to do that. 
He is too ease-loving, and then it would 
be making too great a break in his cus- 
toms. 

As I see that you are also specially in- 
terested in hospital work I must tell you 
something about Emily Walker, whom I 
have just spoken of as visiting this morn- 
ing. and who is now dying. The family 
consists of six persons, and are extremely 
poor. Two months ago, when her babe 
was about five days old, this woman 
blanketed her baby to her back and walk- 
ed to my house to (wa-ba-te) sewing- 
school. The child nearly perished. It 
had not the least approach of a garment 
upon it. It was simply wrapped up in a 
rag, placed between the shoulder blades 
upon the mother’s back and a blanket 
thrown over both and held intact by the 
mother’s hands infront. Thus they came 
through snow and cold (it being about 
eighteen degrees below zero). The child 
came near dying in my house. The 
mother caught cold, contracted pneumo- 
nia, and nearly died. She, however, re- 
covered from the disease, but was left a 
mere wreck with a child hanging to her 
breast all this time from which no persua- 
sion could separate her. All the woman 
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needed, to make a good and complete re- 
covery, was a comfortable place to stay 
and wholesome food toeat. While treat- 
ing her I supplied her with beet, eggs 
and milk trom my own table, and at stat- 
ed times afterwards. But I could not 
supply all she needed and she was some 
distance away and poor Emily is dying 
without any disease—dying from  starva- 
tion! Lord, have mercy upon us. 

I have seen her roll her baby towards 
her (she loved it so and was not able to 
lift it) and place it to her empty breast. 
Poor thing, how I pitied her! When I 
found this morning that her pulse was al- 
most gone and she was worrying about 
the child, I told her I would take it tomy 
house and feed it and take care of it. 
Not understanding fully, she turned her 
dying eyes towards the sleeping child and 
said: **I like to look at it till I die.” 
The dear friends in the East by calling 
me here say to me ** Carry our sympathy, 
God’s love and light to the hearts of the 
benighted and superstitious Indian— 
raise up the fallen ones, the sorrowing 
ones—bind up that which is broken— 
heal the sick.” I understand they want 
me to do this and we are all dead in 
earnest about this thing. Therefore I 
feel it my duty to lay before your deeply 
interested hearts and minds some of the 


difficulties in the way, and willbe as brief 


as possible. We are not thoroughly or- 
ganized and equipped yet for the work. 
No one has pledged anything for Losp7tal 
supplies. have three beds—no beef— 
no beef tea—no medicine except what I 
furnish myself. This latter I think I can 
provide for. I think the ex-Commission- 
er will soon provide for the rest. Will 
you be kind enough to call the attention 
of the diflerent branches to the article in 

* The Red Man” for April, found on first 
page, fourth column? The writer happi- 
ly covers the ground pretty well. It is 
positively necessary. in order to give char- 
acter to our work as Medical Missionary, 
to have a hospital in the near future. 
And I see the ladies are not slow to recog- 
nize it. There is a growing interest in 
this direction already. 

When I organized this sewing school 
(the first thing of the kind ever on the 
reservation) the thing grew popular at 
The enemies to our cause tried to 


once. 
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persuade the women that everything 
would be charged to them and_ that ] 
would take it out of their annuity. But 
God has blessed our sewing-school and it 
is a power tor God and morality, and sup- 
plies a long needed (if not realized) want, 
We felt that something mast be done for 
for the women gaickiy. And I want 
to do something for the young men 
guick/y,to keep them away from the 
dances at the Mud-Lodges. I want 
balls and bats for baseball, and = xzne- 
pins—money enough to buy lumber for an 
alley—a very good w holesome game. The 
young men w ‘ho have been aw ay to school 
and have seen some amusements come 
back to the reservation and there is not 
a single house of respectable amusement 
to which they cango. Although we have 
no private sitting- room, but use the same 
room as study, office, school-room and 
reception room I invite the young men to 
come at any timeand at all times and to feel 
themselves welcome and at liberty to 
come to look at the picturesorread. Now 
that there are measles prevailing among 
them, the people when they come here 
behave admirably. They stand outside 
till I take them by the hand and _ invite 
them in. Then I at once spray them all 
over with an atomizer I have at hand for 
that purpose. They seem very grateful 
that I should wait upon them in their 
present extremity, and pleased that I take 
precautions against its spread among 
them. You remember a massacre once 
occurred from carrying measles among 
the Indians. If we but had a hospital, 
the science of medicine would scon com- 
mend itself to many of our Omahas who 
at this time are not as slow as many In- 
dians to recognize progress and benefits. 
Iam going to try and have a room in 
this old building for this purpose right 
away, and I will venture the assertion 
that before the year is out there will be a 
plea to the ladies for a hospital from the 
Indians themselves. I wish I could give 
more time to write you carefa/ly of so 
many interests, but I hope you will over- 
Jook this poor letter (the Indian has no 
word for pardon) as | have demands up- 
on my time in looking after the various 
interests as they present themselves. 
Respectfully, L. M. HENsEL. 
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Boston, MAss. 


REPORTS OF CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS. 


Boston. Massachusetts Homeopathic 
Hospital. Eighteenth Annual Report. 


President, Charles R. Codman; Sec- 
retary, Thomas B. Ticknor. The so- 
ciety furnishes care and treatment on 
homeopathic principles to the sick, and 
also supports a training school for 
nurses. Current expenses, $24,710.- 
88; balance on hand, $154.46. 

Boston. Massachusetts Infant Asylum. 
Twenty-first Annual Report. Presé- 
dent, John F. Andrews; Secretary, 
Miss Anne H. Thwing. The society 
provides a home for poor and deserted 
infants. Current expenses, $16,008.- 
55; balance on hand, $1,135.43. 


Boston. Joung Women’s Christian 
Association. Twenty-second Annual 
Report. Prestdent, Mrs. Henry F. 


Durant; Secretary, Mrs. Joseph A. 
Brown. The association looks after 
the temporal, moral and _ religious wel- 
fare of young women who are depend- 
ent on their own exertions for support. 
Current expenses, $22,558.08 ; balance 
on hand, $524.74. 

Boston. Lustructive District Nursing 
Association. Second Annual Report. 
President, Miss Phebe G. Adam ; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. F. W. Chandler. The 
society provides nurses to care for the 
sick poor, who also instruct them in 
caring for themselves. Current ex- 
penses, $2,691.46; balance on hand, 
$1,136.44. 

Boston. New England Soctety for the 
Suppression of Vice. Tenth Annual 
Report. Presédent, Charles J. Bish- 
op; Secretary, Frederick B. Allen. 
The society endeavors to suppress vice 
in every form. Current expenses, $2,- 

878.54. 

Washingtonian Home, 

4t Waltham St. Thirteenth Annual 

Report. Presédent, William N. War- 


Boston. 


CHARLESTOWN. 


HarTFORD, Conn. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


Lynn, Mass. 


ren. Clerk,Samuel W. Sargent. The 
Washingtonian Home provides a re- 
treat for inebriates. and means of re- 
forming them. Current expenses, $11,- 
666.65 ; balance on hand, $59.11. 

The Country Week.  Thir- 
teenth Annual Report. Secretary, 
Miss E. H. Bailey. By means of this 
charity children and overworked moth- 
ers and girls are sent into the country 
for a rest in summer. ‘Treasurer’s re- 
port not given. 

Free Dispensary and 
Flospital. Yifteenth Annual Report. 
Secretary, Gerald Wyman. A dis- 
pensary and hospital is maintained to 
furnish surgical and medical relief tor 
the poor and deserving. Current ex- 
penses, $330.12; balance on hand, 
$99-30- 

Women’s Christian 
Association. Twentieth Annual Re- 
port. Prestdent, Mrs. George Kel- 
logg; Secretary, Mrs. George M. 
Stone. The object is to advance the 
temporal, moral and religious welfare 
of women, especially of young women 
who are dependent upon their own ex- 
ertions for support. Current expenses, 
$2,199.20; balance on hand, $195.79. 
Indiana Reformatory 
Institution. Sixteenth Annual Re- 
port. President, Eliza C. Hendricks ; 
Secretary, Margaretta S. Elder. A 
reformatory institution for women and 
girls, managed and governed by wom- 
en. Current expenses, $29,991.73: 
balance on hand, $8.27. 

Temperance Llome. An- 
nual Report. Presédext, Hon. Frank 
D. Allen; Secretary, Robert Scott. 
The society furnishes a home for the 
reformation of intemperate men, where 
drunkenness is treated asa disease rath- 
Current expenses, 
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er than a crime. 





balance on hand, $155.- 


23. 
Lynn, Mass. Assoctated Charities. 
Second Annual Report. Presédent, 


William F. Morgan; Secretary, Mrs. 
Anna S. Flint. 


poor, prevention of begging and im- 


The object is relief of 


posture, diminishing of pauperism en- 
couragement of industry and diffusion 


of knowledge. Current expenses, $1,- 


897.14; balance on hand, $227.93. 
Newport, R. I. Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. Eighth Annual Report. 
President, Edmund Tweedy: Secre- 
tary, Mary S. Burdick. 


to relieve suflering, but to take every 


The object is 


measure to prevent begging and im- 
posture and to aid people to support 
themselves. Current expenses, $1,397-- 
05; balance on hand, $449.06. 

New York. Lad?es Christian Union. 
Twenty-ninth Annual Report. Pres?/- 
dent, Mrs. Thompson N. Hollister; 
Secretary. Mrs. Robert L. Johnson. 
The object is the ** temporal, moral 
and religious welfare of women, par- 
ticularly of young women who are de- 
pendent on their own exertions for sup- 
port.” 
balance on hand, $5,088.24. 

PROVIDENCE. Our 
abstract of the report of the ** Union 


Current expenses, $34,672.41 : 


Providence Cnion. 


LEND A HAND. 


for Christian Work.” printed in June, 
gave only the expenses for the Country 
Week, instead of the full expense for 
the year. The Union is doing good 
work in every direction aimed at, and 
is earnestly studying new channels of 
usefulness for a class who need a lift. 
to hold on to right living, and true 
growth in heart and soul. ** Financial- 
ly, we are better otf to-day than at any 
time during the twenty years. A be- 
quest of $500 has just come to us, from 
The 


work of our Fruit and Flower Mission 


James Eddy. recently deceased. 


cares for two hospitals. the Homes for 
the Aged, many private sick, besides 
co-operating with the * Society tor Min- 
isty to the Sick.’ The 
Boys’ Reading Room cannot be esti- 


work of our 


mated more than its possibilities can be 


over-estimated. But with its present 
footing we are sure of its importance 
and valuable influence.” The Union 


is indirectly auxiliary to the Christian 
Church’s work, receiving its support 
mainly from earnest people in the same. 
‘¢Our summer work is at hand. with 
horse-car and boat tickets, besides easy 
carriages for the aged and truly invalid 
people, who deserve to receive the help 
of the Christ spirit through our agency 
and the public’s kind liberality.” 


NEW BOOKS. 


Ar the same time with the publica- 
tion of this number, we shall publish at 
this office ** HaAmMpron: A study of Chris- 
tianity as Applied to the Manufacture of 
Woolens.” 
to publish this book. which is by the edi- 


We had originally proposed 


tor of this journal, as a serial in LEND A 
Hanp. But it seems desirable that the 
whole shall go together, and this mo- 
ment seems the time when such a discus- 
sion, if it is to be of any value at all, will 


be of the most use. * Hampton ” under- 


takes to show, under a picture of an im- 


agined country town in one of the north- 
ern states, what can be done by a body of 
workmen who are on good terms with 
the capitalist who, in the outset, owns 
the mill in which they are at work. It 
undertakes to present a practical system 
of co-operation for manufacturing; but 
parts of the books which the writer con- 
siders as of equal importance are the 


chapters which suggest the outcome ol 


the Democratic Principle when it is ap- 
plied to the regulation of Public Enter 
tainment. of Education, of the arrange- 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


ments for Temperance, and Open Pro- 
motion. The book may be purchased 
from any publisher. or will be sent from 
this office by mail. 
Miss TAyLor 
of the most accomplished and successful 


of Illinois. herself one 


students of prison reform, has made the 
bold and new attempt of a novel of which 
the interest turns on prison life in a 
modern prison. 

As it has been supposed that the requi- 


site of the modern novel was its study of 


intercourse, of society. of conversation, 
and the mutual play of life upon life. one 
but the 


takes the hero into the cell of a modern 


cannot admire courage which 
prison. Where. by the laws. conversation 
is prohibited. 
this book goes on in the disadvantage, 
for the author. of such a position. 

But Miss Tavlor’s real object as we sup- 
pose, is to interest the American reader 
inthe life of prisons. She has certainly 
that effort. 


been in the habit of thinking that. be- 


succeeded in Whoever has 
cause there is a prison in the state. there 
isone place outside the range of his daily 
duty or his daily thought. will be convict- 
ed of indolence and negligence as he reads 
thisnovel. No person will read it care- 
fully but will be eager to know how the 
prisons of his own state are administered, 
and will ask if he has done his full duty 
with regard to them. 

In the interests for which our journal 
is established. and for which our readers 
are enlisted, the book is one of great val- 


We will not 


interfere with the reader’s satisfaction in 


ue, as it is of great interest. 


the reading of it, by giving any sketch of 
the ingenious and interesting story, in the 
midst of which its important lessons are 
introduced. 
that it has been so favorably received by 
the literary critics. They pretend to be 
absurdly indiflerent to the moral purpose 
of the books they have inhand. But they 
have been obliged to acknowledge the 
delicacy of the pen which wrote ‘* The 


We have been glad to see 


One-half of the action of 
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Broken Sword,” and the spirit with which 
its incidents are described. 

Co-opERATION. The annual issue of 
the Johns Hopkins’ ** Studies in Historical 
and Political Science” is devoted entirely 
to ** The History of Co-operation in the 
United States.’’ About two-fifths of the 
volume of 540 pages are given to a care- 
ful study of co-operative enterprises in 
New England and the Middle States by 
Dr. Edward W. Bemis. With his usual 
pains-taking accuracy Dr. Bemis has con- 
scientiously gone over the whole field and 
prepared a minute statistical record which 
will be of the greatest use to future stu- 
dents of the subject. Dr. Albert Shaw 
follows with an account of ** Co-operation 
in the Northwest.” a large portion of 
which is occupied with the history of the 
Cooper’s Co-operative societies in Minne- 
apolis. (One is tempted to shorten this 
title info Co-operation.) Dr. Amos G. 
Warner contributes an admirable study, 
entitled ++ Three Phases of Co-operation 
in the West” and Miss C. H. Shinn and 
D. R. Randall. respectively state what 
there is to be found in co-operative enter- 
prises on the Pacific Coast, and in Mary- 
land and the South. 

Verv valuable lessons are to be derived 
from the perusal of this exhaustive pre- 
sentment of the subject. It is evident that 
success in a co-operative enterprise can 
only be attained by the observance of the 
ordinary of 
management: and the result in every suc- 


principles sound business 
cessful case seems to have largely de- 
pended upon the exceptional ability of 
one or two leaders and organizers. It is 
to be noted that in general these receive 
no greater remuneration than the average 
of the members ; in other words, they con- 
tribute a high order of business ability to 
the enterprise at a price below its market 
value. No one can doubt that these men 
could have sold or utilized their abilities 
to their greater personal advantage in oth- 
er directions. 

Again, in many instances, it appears 
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that their most prosperous seasons were 
those when the productive societies hired 
journeymen labor, in addition to that of 
the members, and of course made a profit 
upon that, precisely as any joint stock 
company might have done. 

Many co-operative stores do not divide 
their profits with outside purchasers, and 
so far as this goes, they are merely large 
co-partnerships engaged in trade for profit. 

While certain trades where labor forms 
a large proportion of the cost of the prod- 
uct, like that of co-operage, lend them- 
selves readily to co-operative methods, it 
must be admitted that only the better 
class of men, those of higher intelligence 
and education can expect to benefit from 
combining. The want of educated intel- 
ligence and discipline seems to have been 
the cause of many failures. 

It would be very interesting to know 
what eflect inter-competition would have 
upon co-operative enterprise if it control- 
ed the whole of any trade in a given dis- 
trict. 
the volume before us. 

That upon the whole the partial exper- 
iments here recorded have been productive 
of good results there can be no doubt. 

When favored by outside friends and ju- 
dicious internal management, co-operation 


But no answer to this is found in 


in many trades will probably prove suc- 
cessful if not tried upon too large a scale. 
Thus far nothing has been attained to 
warrant the belief that the principle can 
be relied upon for the conduct of any 
trade in its entirety, when competition 
would be entirely between the co-opera- 
tive associations. In short, while these 
successes moderate scale have 
proved the feasibility of co-operation un- 
der given circumstances, they have not 
proved its general applicability to the la- 
bor problem of the country. 

The thanks of all interested in studying 
social problems are due to the University 
at Baltimore and the gentlemen who have 
so ably carried out its instructions in the 
preparation of this volume of statistical 


information upona most important subject. 


upon a 
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History oF Poriricat Economy. J, 
G. Ingram. Edinburgh, Black. [This 
is substantially the article contributed by 
Mr. Ingram to the Cyclopedia Britannica 
in 1885. ] 

Hampton ; a Story of Practical Chris- 
tianity applied to the Manufacture of 
Woolens. By Edw. E. Hale. Boston, 
J. S. Smith & Co. 

Power AND LiBErty, by Count L.N, 
Tolstoi, translated by Huntingdon Smith 
from the French. T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 

THE Russian PEASANTRY, their Ag- 
Position, Social Life, and Con- 
New York, 


rarian 
ditions, by ‘ Stepnriak.” 
Harper Brothers. 

His BRokEN Sworn, by Winnie Louise 
Taylor. Chicago. A. C. Me Clurg & 
Co., 1888, 

Tue CompLetTeE Votapuk Dicrtiona- 
ry, by K. A. Linderfelt, Milwaukee, C. 
N. Caspar. 

Booxs Tuar Have HELpep 
New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

THE Story oF CrEATION, by Edward 
Cludd, London, Longmans & Co. 

LocaL GOVERNMENT, by W. Rath- 
bone, A. Beale & F. C. Montague, Lon- 
don, Sonnenschein. 

Tue Strupy oF Pouitics, an Introduc- 
tory Lecture, by Prof. W. P. Atkinson, 
Boston, Roberts Brothers. 

History oF Co-OPERATION IN THE 
Unitep States. Published in the sixth 
volume of ‘Johns Hopkins’ Series of 
Studies in Historical and National Sci- 
(1888). 

CONTENTS. 


Me. 


” 
ence. 


CO-OPERATION IN NEW ENGLAND, Edward W. 
Bemis, Ph. D. 

CO-OPERATION IN THE MIDDLE STATES, 
same, 

THREE PHASES OF CO-OPERATION IN THE SOUTH. 
By Amos G. Warner, Ph. D. 

CO-OPERATION ON THE PACIFIC COAST, 
lie Howard Shinn. 

CO-OPERATION IN MARYLAND AND THE SOUTH. 
By Daniel R. Randall, Ph. D. 


By the 


3y Char- 


The volume contains 528 pages, witha 
good index and seems to have treated the 
subject exhaustively. 
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